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thought is sure to bring about stagnation and paralysis 
of intellectual trade. A bigot is more to be pitied than 
rebuked. He is his own worst enemy. He makes him- 
self an alien among his fellows. He travels through life 
as the Peace Party were permitted to go through Ger- 
many, with doors sealed, and all possibilities of communi- 
cation shut off. ‘They could not be said to have visited 
Germany. He could not be said to have lived in his own 


world. 
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OnE who is able to write learnedly about the use of the 
Apocrypha by Jesus might be expected to refrain from 
such a loose and silly statement as “The Alexandrian 
Jews had the same ideas about inspiration as the Unita- 
rians,” namely, they made no appreciable distinction in the 
degree of spiritual values, whether within or outside the 
Bible. So a novelist whose work bears a great publisher’ s 
imprint amazes one when he himself says, “You Uni- 
tarians see nothing in that, do you?”’ pointing to a picture 
of the tragedy on Calvary. Another, this time a Church- 
man, and a member of the vestry, rises mentally from 
fifty years ago with this: ‘‘Unitarianism regards Jesus 
Christ as a mere man, as I understand it.” (Whence this 
belief that any man is ‘‘mere’’?) Education in religion, 
we should infer from these and similar remarks confined 
to no particular section, would serve the double purpose 
of enlightenment and the keeping of the ninth command- 
ment. 
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CoNnFUSION is the arch-enemy of human thinking. The 
instructed and intelligent seem no more immune from it 
than the ignorant and slow-witted. It even appears some- 
times that the wise fall into its toils more often than the 
foolish, that mental resources only make more oppor- 
tunity for getting off the track. Common sense often 
helps where uncommon learning is useless, because common 
sense is not met by a maze of alternatives, but has a few 
plain things in sight, and can judge between them without 
much perplexity. In a company of disputants among 
whom one would look for clear thinking and intellectual 
control there is often the most scattered discussion. Not 
until some clear word directs progress to the point in view 
and. rigorously holds it to one end is it possible to get 
anywhere. ‘The centrifugal force is uppermost. -Talk 
flies off at a tangent. Each attempt to remove misunder- 
standing makes a new point of fresh crystallization, and 
misunderstandings multiply under the very effort to re- 
duce them. A straight idea cannot keep its footing on 
the slippery surface of polished inconsequence. Where 
Mr. Non Sequitur has the floor despair settles down and 
the mind shuts itself up till the mob of disorderly ideas 
disperses. Monumental honors belong to the man who 
can control anarchy in thought, and enunciate the prin- 
ciple that brings order out of chaos. ~ 
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“Ts rt not one of the most remarkable movements in the 
history of Christendom?” asks an enthusiastic Episco- 
palian in the Churchman, summing up the growth of the 
Stonemen’s Fellowship, a brotherhood founded in a Phila- 
delphia parish by a vicar named Stone, and extended to 
other denominations in several cities, for the purpose of 
Bible. study and prayer. ‘For delicious audacity it cer- 
tainly is the most remarkable movement-within recent 
years. “This organization numbers rro,ooo members, after 
“ortly. three years; and one in tenis for was !yan Episcopa- 
lian. The other nine corte from the various churches. 
The “third degree” of this ‘““modern religious order” 
consists in the ‘laying on of hands by a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. By that act they become 
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_ tions of both free religion and a free state. That is a 


interpretations. Absurdity has been brought h 


the third degree A a aout’ upon ike validity of 
ministerial orders of ‘non-episcopally ordained clergymen. 
This point is not an issue in the Fellowship. Even if it 

were, episcopacy is a fact which the most determined op- _ 
ponent of its practical application cannot successfully — 


learned that religious controversy per se has never accom- 
plished a single good in the history of mankind. It is 
inevitable that a supporter of the hierarchy will run to 
undemocratic practices at times. It is indispensable that 
vigilance be unceasing, in behalf of the sacred institu- 


deny.” Finally, such a rite permits these outside men to - 7 
participate more fully with their Episcopalian brethren,  —S 
to the end of ‘Christian unity, not division.” Couldany- 
thing be simpler? The tremendous growth within the 
past year has been attributed to the influence in Philadel- 
phia of Rev. William Sunday. i 
‘— * 
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How far we have advanced in wisdom (because in 
positive tolerance) is brought home occasionally when 7 
some religious interloper arouses among the perfervid va 
thoughtless.an outcry against the Roman Catholics. The __ Ps 
supporters of such sporadic movements as have recently f a 
been operative in a half-dozen of our cities are by no 
means representative of their communities. We have % 


very different thing from breathing and breeding sus- Sead 
picions continually in anti-catholic journals and societies. + 
Such conduct accomplishes nothing but hatefulness, base- - 
ness, and a menace to peace. No thoroughgoing believer ; 
in the principles and practices of our American govern- 
ment can be carried away by mere sound and fury. Re- 
ligious antagonisms are more unpopular to-day than they 
have ever been. 


The Appeal to Jesus. 


In controversies on any subject to which the teachings . 
of Jesus may be applied it is considered sufficient to 
appeal to those teachings as the final-arbiter of consist- 
ency. His authority is invoked nowadays in com- 
mendation of entirely opposite courses of action. On 
the one hand one man thinks he makes his argument .- 
against any use of force unanswerable by calling on his 
hearers to imagine Jesus Christ going down into a trench = 
with a gun in his hands and a shrapnel protector on his 
head, and on the other hand a theologian sees in the ~~ 
destruction of the cathedral at Rheims an application of 
the words of Christ, “The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath,” and another ecclesiastic has 
declared, of destroying non-combatants, men, women, 
and children, that to see in this a contradiction of Chris- 
tian doctrine is to prove that one has not in the least — 
understood the true spirit. of Christ. Even Rade, the — 
pacifist, exclaims that the German mobilization 
have made angels rejoice. 

There is, however, nothing new in these i incompat 
ties of discipleship. They have been as radically me 
fest in the existence of conflicting denominations, thot 
not as startlingly exhibited. The same teachings h 
been the resort of. incongruous and mutually destru 
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hg with reference to one eae of Christ's ¢ 


larly they are seen in ‘the clz 
the state. Each asserts th 
the same a na 


ort leclare tha ; 


iv 
"party adwocate goes so far as 
at te oe ‘his side a ae right to use the flag of his 


= gtie thes word “ Christian,” as though it could 
be recognized among the various other denomina- 


One way out of a part of this difficulty is to see here, 
n whatever alluring form exhibited or appropriated, one 
clear and indefensible fallacy. In logic it is called peti- 
tio principii, which in the English, “begging the ques- 
tion,” means that the desired conclusion has been as- 
sumed in the discussion of it. This vicious but insidious 
trick the mind plays on itself is the source of most of 
the whole trouble in controversies. It is not enough to 
_ say so at the time, because neither side is likely to be 
without sin of this sort, and the heat of discussion inter- 
_ feres with cool perception of the point where the thieving 
_ beggar of truth has picked its pockets. But if one can 
_ get far enough away from conflict to examine its issues, 
; can, so to speak, find a pier which does not vibrate with 
the rumbling around it, on which to keep the subject 
_ from extraneous influences, the fact grows big that all 
___ arguing of this sort is essentially unfair, that it is a kind 
of blow under the fifth rib, that it is stabbing an oppo- 
nent in the back, that it is an effort to steal instead of 
__-—s earn an advantage, and that every temptation to resort 
to the very stronghold whose possession is the point at 
issue is to be guarded against as against a plague. The 
distant approach must be watched by vigilant sentinels, 
and whoever comes should be made to advance and 
show the countersign. To open the gates on account 
of the claim against which they have been closed is 
_ fatuous enough, but there are spies skilful enough to 
accomplish this easy sort of conquest. The ease with 
which the authority of Jesus is seized without troubling 
to prove that it applies to the case in hand, and the 
frequency of such tactics on the part of disputants other- 
wise honest, constitute a difficulty requiring the utmost 
- exertion of clear thinking. 
But this does not mean that the appeal to Jesus is 
out of court, and that there is no way to use it in discus- 
____ sion without falling into the question-begging attitude. 
_ We have seen no better statement of the principle which 
should govern such appeal than that contained in a 
letter written to the Harvard Bulletin by Dr. Fitch of 
the Andover Theological School. ‘Not much argu- 
ment should be rested back on these sayings,” says Ly. 
a9 _ Fitch of the “‘non-resistance”” sayings of Jesus, ‘‘until at 
— least. the principle of their interpretation is agreed upon; 
the social, economic, political, and religious life out of 
ees they issued scrutinized and understood. An ab- 
_ solute literalism, like Tolstoi’s, which wrests the sayings 
esus out of the conditions of the life which produced 
m, which takes little, if any, account of the view of 
world held by their speaker, seems to me equally 
ible and indefensible. The scattered and un- 
teaching which has come down to us in the 
ust be viewed as a whole if it is to be under- 
st be interpreted by the sum total of what we 
¥ personality and time.’ This statement, 
be one’s opinion of the question at issue, 
and it ought to be given its fundamental 
ny reference of a mooted question to the teach- 
s. When it is put in control, a great deal of 
si ee avoided, and much harmful 


acer of Jests 
“When they are forced 
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PrN the hens sa aiterence some of the opposition in- 


tended for other views cannot help affecting them. By _ 
a sort of induction a certain disrespect clings to them. 
Having been associated with views that arouse bitter 
criticism and even contempt, their influence where it is 
most needed weakens. Men disregard willingly prac- 
ticable directions of conduct, because they have been 
interpreted wilfully and extremely, and allow them to 
slide into neglect as counsels of perfection not to be 
applied to life. Connected with views that good and 
wise men reprobate, an excuse is offered for disdaining 
their application where they would be effective. ‘The 
simplest and most workable maxims of human behavior 
designed to effect the transformation of the world from 
the root up are like trees planted upside down when 
they are placed where they can obtain neither depth nor 
sufficiency of earth. The appeals to the teachings of 
Jesus become in this way, however fervent and well-in- 
tentioned, a drag upon them. ‘They have the effect to 
hinder and postpone a real use. While they are being 
proposed where they cannot be made law, they are 
ignored and despised where they can become law, for 
the appeal to Jesus’ teaching refers itself back to the 
men who make it. His appeal to men rather than men’s 
appeal to him is what is needed. 


A New Aid for Our Democracy. 


Mr. Brooks Adams, in an address in Boston recently 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
expressed grave doubts regarding the permanence of 
our nation as a democracy. He pointed out fearlessly 
serious defects in our theories, and in our methods of 
carrying them out. Many thoughtful people in this 
country have found similar doubts taking root in their 
minds also of late, though few persons would express 
them as publicly and unreservedly as did Mr. Adams. 
While a democracy in theory as an ideal is the highest 
known form of national life, it has its weaknesses; and 
always it is threatened by perils which monarchies do 
not need to consider. A democracy, a republic, espe- 
cially when born out of some political crisis, may flourish 
for a time, yet be doomed from its birth to a short life, 
because it carries under its apparently robust health the 
seeds of death. These may exist as germs in the very 
tissues of its people, the step upward may have been 
too long a step, and it may have been forced upon the 
people when their hearts and habits inclined them in a 
different direction. ‘‘ Nature does not proceed by leaps,” 
said the ancient Greeks; and this rule holds true not 
only in the evolution of individuals, but with groups. 
China will probably do better to revert to her monarchical 
order, with its record of permanence through thousands 
of years, than to enter upon republican methods if she 
is not ripe for the change. A nation cannot maintain a 
democratic form of government unless that nation has 
the right sort of material in it. The “governing class’’ 
in a republic is ‘‘the people.’ ‘‘‘The voice of the people”’ 
will not be ‘‘the voice of God’’ unless the people have 
attained to a voice which speaks with wisdom and power. 
The wreckage of republics in the past proves this. 

Our country, therefore, can turn its republican ex- 
periment into an immutable success only as it develops 
a population, an electorate, which has risen above such 
fallacies as the divine right of kings, and caste, and 
other forms of class privilege, and is clear in mind 
and firm of hand. We need quality quite as much 
as quantity in this prolific land, and already we have 
recognized this need in certain ways,—in our public 
education we are adding manual training to the old 
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exclusive book-learning; vocational training also is re- 
ceiving serious attention,—but there still remains at 
least one other field where we must strengthen and ad- 
vance ourselves, lest such gloomy forebodings as Mr. 
Brooks Adams’s come true, and that is the field of 
physical, mental, and moral selection. We must develop 
a higher kind of average citizen; we must adopt more 
rigorous measures in the elimination of the unfit; we 
must check, as near the source as may be, diseased 
and defective strains of the human species. Leadership 
in these matters belongs naturally to the medical pro- 
fession and criminologists. A nation has a right—yes, 
even the necessity—to purify itself of congenital defectives 
and chronic delinquents; indeed, it will not endure if it 
shrinks from this plain path now opening before it. Only 
with a higher quality of physical, mental, and moral 
health than we now possess will the permanence of 
our democracy be assured. ‘The steps of this advance 
are beset with difficulties—not only the usual prejudices 
against new ideas, but difficulties arising from a shallow 
haste in applying them. ‘There has been much bungling 
already on the frontier of this new territory. Such rough- 
and-ready methods as were used by the Spartans on 
Mount ‘Taygetus will not be tolerated in this finer age; 
but whatever first steps in the right direction seem to 
be reasonable should be taken, and beyond these the 
paths will open; and thus by wisdom and courage our 
experiment as a democracy will pass beyond the stage 
of experimentation and become one of the most stable 
members of that family of nations which is the golden 
ideal now set clearly before us. B. G. 


Current Copics. 


THE relations between the United States and Mexico 
entered into an unexpected crisis last week, when news 
was received in Washington of the killing of seventeen 
American citizens by order of subordinates of Francisco 
Villa, Carranza’s chief rival, near Santa Ysabel, state 
of Chihuahua, on January 10. They were miners and 
mine officials who had recently returned to their inter- 
rupted work on the assumption or assurance that they 
should enjoy security of life and property. The incident 
of Santa Ysabel produced a profound shock in Congress. 
Resolutions demanding immediate armed intervention 
in Mexico were offered in both House and Senate, but 
these were referred to the appropriate committees without 
action. The leaders of both parties in Congress, though 
fully reflecting a deeply aroused public realization of the 
gravity of the affront offered in Mexico to the dignity of 
American citizenship, showed an unmistakable unwilling- 
ness to support any precipitate legislative measures which 
might add fresh difficulties to the sufficiently difficult 
problem that confronted the administration. 
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THE State Department, as the mouthpiece of the Presi- 
dent, at an early stage in the crisis indicated its strong 
opposition to any course of direct military intervention 
in Mexico. The administration at Washington quickly 
entered into touch with Venustiano Carranza, whose 
government was recently recognized by the State Depart- 
ment, and presented to the acting President of Mexico a 
demand for the capture and punishment of the men re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of savagery in Chihuahua. At 
the same time, in order to avoid repetitions of the inci- 
dent in other places under the control of the Villistas, 
Secretary of State Lansing made arrangements for the 
rapid exit of all Americans from the zone of danger. 
By the end of the week several hundreds of American citi- 
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zens, amid rumors of massacres in other places outside of © 
the Carranza region, were on their way to El Paso or were 
awaiting transportation to the American border. : 
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THE incident of Santa Ysabel precipitated in the press 
of all shades of political opinion a discussion of the 
chances for the success of the administration’s policy in 
Mexico. This policy has been based largely upon the 
assumption that Carranza, because of his military suc- 
cesses and of his domination of the greater part of Mexico, 
offered the only reasonable guarantee for the restoration 
of peace after the intermittent anarchy of the past five 
years. A few weeks ago there was a prospect that Villa, 
the chief of the anti-Carranza faction still in the field, 
would follow the example of some of his officers, who had 
pledged themselves to abandon hostilities, and would 
come with them to the United States under a pledge of 
immunity. ‘These expectations, however, were not real- 
ized, and Villa’s activities have been increasing in in- 
tensity for the past fortnight. The affair of Santa 
Ysabel seemed to indicate that Mexico was far from the 
pacification which had been expected in the near future 
through the agency of the Carranza government. 
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THE military operations in the Balkans entered into a 
new phase last week, with the surrender of Montenegro 
after Mount Lovcen, the height which dominates the 
Austrian port of Cattaro, on the Adriatic, and the Montene- 
grin capital, Cettinje (pronounced Tsétinyeh), had been 
taken by the Austrians. The fall of the main Mon- 
tenegrin stronghold and of the administrative centre of 
the country assured the complete breakdown of Monte- 
negrin resistance without much further delay. At Rome 
the event was regarded as a serious reverse to Italian 
interests, and a council, at which the King presided, took 
up the question of the next move incumbent upon the 
Italian War Office. The chief immediate result of the 
Austrian victories was the beginning in good earnest of 
the campaign against the Italian position in Avlona, the 
Albanian seaport which, with its district, the Italians 
occupied during the pendency of the negotiations with 
Austria which ended in the repudiation of the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance by Italy and the opening of the 
Austro-Italian war. fA 
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It is highly probable that a concerted attack upon 
Avlona will be made by the Austrian forces co-operating 
with the Bulgarian army, which already has reached 
Elbassan, about fifty miles northeast of Avlona, in pur- 
suit of the retreating remnant of the Serbian forces. | 
‘There appears to be a feeling of confidence at Vienna 
that the Italians at Avlona are not strong enough to 
resist a powerful onslaught, and that there is a prospect 
of the success of the attempt to drive them out of their 
stronghold in the part of the Balkan Peninsula which 
has been in dispute between Austria and Italy for years a 
before the outbreak of the present war. Italy recently _ 
landed large reinforcements at Avlona in anticipation of 
the development which has materialized, but made no 
attempt to send aid in men to the Montenegrins, as the 
government at Rome was urged to do when it became 
evident that Austria was preparing to undertake the drive 
through Montenegro. 


wt 4 
In London and Paris the Austrian operations in Mon- = 
tenegro in conjunction with the Bulgarian adv: 
into Northern Albania were interpreted as a preli 
move in the joint Germag Anstrian Baleaiae | 


= + ena tiehiecives in Salonica ath its hinterland. It has 

_ become apparent that most if not all of the troops which 
- Britain recently withdrew from the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
abandoning the operations in that region altogether, have 
been transferred to Salonica. Advices from Sofia indi- 
cate that the Franco-British forces now assembled at 
the Greek port and the territory north of it as far as the 
Bulgarian frontier number no less than half a million 
men with exceptionally complete equipment. ‘This force, 
should it obtain the upper hand in an offensive move- 
ment, would threaten Germany’s newly established com- 
munications with Constantinople through Bulgaria, and 
the Central Powers are confronted with the problem of 
driving it out of Salonica. ‘The Austro-Bulgarian military 
activities in Albania are evidently designed to secure the 
right wing of an army which is expected to advance across 
the Greek frontier in the direction of Salonica. 
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_ KEEN interest was shown by the State Department at 
Washington in the announcement from London at the 
end of last week that Great Britain was contemplating 
the promulgation of a complete blockade order against all 
the coasts of Germany. ‘The declaration of the new 
policy was preceded by many protests in the British press 
against the comparative failure of the various orders-in- 
council so far issued to effect an absolute blockade of the 
chief enemy of Great Britain. The interest of the State 
Department, in view of its efforts to establish a new and 
comprehensive law of the seas, centred upon the provi- 
sions of the new blockade about to be declared by Great 
Britain, and upon its bearing on the rights of neutrals. 
In Great Britain a strong public sentiment was apparent 
in favor of an extension of the limitations which the British 
navy has already placed upon Germany’s contact with the 
world overseas, and the tone of the press comments on the 
subject indicated a determination to take full advantage 
of England’s superiority over her foes in the important 
element of naval power. 
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Brevities. 


Men and women must belong to one of two classes: 
those who keep on growing, and those who do not. 


The most discouraging thing about influenza is that 
instead of rendering its victim immune it predisposes him 
for a second attack. 
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Sometimes it seems to be assumed that the moral and 
religious growth is something quite apart from the rest of 
life, to be considered on Sundays and made a matter of 
general acceptance. 


There are many good rules that make fora Happy New 
Year, such as “Keep busy,” “Forget yourself,” and the 
like, but one of the best is the advice to exercise in the 
open air every day it is possible. There is no banisher 
of discouragement and worry like a brisk walk in the di- 
rection we ought to go. 


_ A new method of obtaining subscriptions for a charity 
is to send a calendar, price one dollar, to any number 
, who must thereupon either return the calendar 
or the price. It must gather in a good many dollars, 
but one should be very sure of the worth of the charity 

a g it, and the plan should not be over- 
e cases it may be a convenient way of 
all amount to a work that deserves 


ert stand support. 


An Anniversary Hymn.* 


EDWARD A. HORTON. 


For founders wise, with vision strong, 
For blessed after-days, 

For faithful souls the years along, 
We sing our hymn of praise. 


Thy kingdom come,—they prayed of old,— 
Our watchword let it be; 

That day by bards and seers foretold 
The world shall surely see. 


The Church of God is greater far 
Than temples, place, or times; 

In hearts sincere its altars are, 
The ages peal its chimes. 


While living memories throng the hour 
Like messengers of light, 

Come, Spirit of the Past, with power, 
Give us thy grace and might! 


Building a Church. 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 
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In the matter of design, of architectural style, cost 
must be to a large extent a determining factor. For 
rural communities and for smaller towns the little parish 
church of England furnishes undoubtedly the most suit- 
able model. We cannot in this day and generation hope 
to rival these charming structures, which are the delight 
of every traveller with a spark of feeling in his soul. 
Modern conditions prevent the lavish expenditure of 
reverent loving toil that was characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. These old English churches were very small, yet 
no one could for a moment mistake their purpose. We 
of to-day can at least endeavor to express the devotion 
and the idea of permanence everywhere permeating them. 

In some localities, and particularly in some commun- 
ions, there has developed a fashion of treating a small 
church in the manner of a cottage or clubhouse, attempt- 
ing in this way to obtain an effect of cosiness. ‘This is, 
and must always prove to be, a mistake. A church is a 
church, and is deserving of suitable expression as such. 
The social side of parish life is not to be overlooked, but 
accommodations for such activities should be cared for 
in a parish house, or at least in some portion of the church 
building other than that devoted to religious worship. 

In the cities and larger towns, where conditions can 
reasonably insure large congregations, churches in the 
Georgian style, such as King’s Chapel, Christ Church, 
Arlington Street, and the recently completed Second 
Church in Boston, St. Peter’s in Philadelphia, and St. 
Paul’s in New York, are appropriate and to be commended. 
They are seldom advisable in smaller communities. 
Unless there is an inherited and deep-seated sentiment 
demanding a building of this character, and abundant 
means to carry it out with a certain degree of elegance, 
the result is very apt to approach the bare, uncompro- 
mising, cold, and uninviting country meeting-house, which 
fetters many a parish to-day. 

To begin with, in carrying out our ideal we can prac- 
tically express the idea of permanence by building in 
brick or stone, not wood. It costs a little more at first, 
but it is durable, it is reverential, and the cost of mainte- 
nance is inconsiderable. Almost any local ledge-stone 
will serve if it has a fairly even face. Generally speaking, 
the stone common in the neighborhood will be found 
most satisfactory in effect; thus, granite is most appro- 


* Written for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
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priate near the New England seacoast, red sci in 


the Connecticut Valley, and limestone in the Middle . 


West. Moss-covered field-stone may be used if prop- 
erly laid. In New England the farmers have been known 
to contribute their stone fences, thus exhibiting some- 
thing of the commendable spirit of medieval times. A 
recent article in the Christian Register, entitled “A Model 
Chapel,” indicates the satisfactory effect that may be 
obtained with this abundant simple material. 

Where stone is out of the question brick may be em- 
ployed. The common dark red water-struck brick laid 
up in honest cement mortar with broad gray joints is 
capable of producing charming effects in competent 
hands. Some of the so- called “ textures 2 bricks sare 
attractive, but in most instances their increased cost is 
quite out of proportion to the results obtained by their 
use. Fancy brick and colored mortar as ordinarily used 
are synonymous with architectural vulgarity. 

In these days concrete is coming to be used to some 
extent, but it requires a designer of unusual skill to pro- 
duce a meritorious result, and it demands extreme care 
in mixing and placing the material. It is safer to rely 
upon natural materials. 

For the exterior covering of the roofs there is nothing 
better than good old-fashioned slate, not the funereal 
black variety, nor the red, but the strong every-day 
brand that in a few years is turned by exposure to the 
elements to soft shadeS of green, bronze, and purple. 
Let the slates be as thick as the pocketbook can afford. 

In the matter of interior treatment the rule of simplicity 
holds equally good. ‘There is no objection to keeping 
the side walls comparatively low. ‘This saves expense 
and in a small building adds to the apparent size. Stone 
and brick, on account of their cost, are usually out of the 
question for interior use; plain plaster finish for the 
walls seems the only alternative, and when treated in 
flat color without the slightest attempt at decoration is 
dignified, restful to the eye, and quite adequate artisti- 
cally. 

The roof should be wholly of wood. ‘There is no ex- 
cuse for anything else. ‘The framing timbers should be 
frankly shown, planed, of course, and stained a dark 
brown. ‘There is nothing more beautiful, more appro- 
priate, more practical, or more satisfactory. The wood- 
work should everywhere be finished with a dull surface. 
Nothing can be imagined more garish and out of keeping 
than glossy varnish. 

The interior should be neither too light nor too dark. 
The one extreme is as bad as the other. A subdued 
light undoubtedly conduces to meditation and a devo- 
tional frame of mind, but it is unnecessary to render the 
interior so dark that artificial light is required on a pleas- 
ant day. ‘he side windows should be kept well above 
the floor. They need not be large. A generous window 
at the rear of the congregation, the west window, as it is 
technically called, will sufficiently light the interior and 
from the right point. ‘The lighting of the chancel should 
be from high windows on one or -both sides, not in the 
roof. In a short, low church a window back of the 
minister, even if filled with dark glass, is apt to be daz- 
zling, and encourages somnolence. Where there is no 
choir in the chancel it is well to keep this part of the in- 
terior rather dark. By so doing we increase the effect 
of length and size, adding as well a touch of the mystery 
that comes from shadow. 

As to stained glass, a really fine window is, of course, 
a splendid acquisition, but it must be really fine. In 
the vast majority of-cases it is better to rely on plain 
cathedral glass in pale amber or other warm tone, set in 
diamond-shaped quarries with heavy leads, than it is to 
attempt to obtain an effect with cheap figure or pattern 
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windows, which at best are none too Pee and too a te 
are a veritable abomination. ie 

The location of the choir is always something of a ae 
problem. The old-fashioned scheme of organ and choir 
in the gallery at the back of the church is good, but hard a 
to manage in a low building. The singers should never =» 
be behind the preacher. Frequently they are placed 7 
in a recess at one side of the chancel arch, and occasion- ~ — 
ally the organ and choir occupy a small transept at one F 
side of the church. The second plan makes the singers 
more a part of the congregation and renders them less 
conspicuous. ‘The time is approaching when music will 
resume its rightful place in the religious services of our 
congregational churches. The singers will then find 
their appropriate place in the chancel. This practice 
is not uncommon in English Unitarian churches, but is 
very unusual in this country. 


To sum up, the law of church-building is briefly this: 
Build in durable material; plan with rigid simplicity; 
keep constantly in mind the purpose for which the struct- 
ure is to be used; avoid useless and meaningless orna- 
mentation; and endeavor in every possible way to empha- 
size the dignity and spirit of reverence, which should be 
the attributes of any true church. 

In the next and concluding article the writer will indi- 
cate how the principles herein set forth may be practically 
interpreted in a small church. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Emerson and the Unitarians. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. ; 


As the Christian Register has done full justice to the 
general aspects of Prof. Firkins’s recent biography of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, it may be not out of place to say a 
word in dispraise of the passages relating to the relation 
between Emerson, Harvard College, and the Unitarian 
churches. To make the statement definite, let it begin 
with the distinct charge that Prof. Firkins, having no per- 
sonal knowledge of Unitarianism as it was in 1838, accepted 
without sufficient examination a tradition long current, ~ 
but not worthy of credence, because it originated in prej-  ~ 
udice and ignorance of the facts in the case. 

To illustrate, Prof. Firkins, telling the story of Emer- 
son’s first address at the Divinity School in 1838, speaks = 
of the indignation of “official Unitarianism.”’ No such a 
thing existed in 1838, and in matters of belief there is no 
such thing in existence to-day. Forty or fifty years ago 4 
some men tried without avail to set up in the National of 
Conference a creed as a test of Unitarian orthodoxy, but 
the effort failed and the more conservative men gradually 
drifted into other denominations, one of them saying as 
he left that he was ‘‘tired of belonging to a small denom- 
ination.” A similar effort made by members of the 
American Unitarian Association in 1853 came to nothing. 6 

Prof. Firkins says: “The Unitarian clergy proceeded to 
show that the fervor of its wrath was not extinct. ... The ap 
Christian Examiner, the official organ, declared the ae 
notions to be utterly distasteful,” etc. Now the simple 
fact is that Unitarianism for matters of phile phy, 
theology, religion, and ethics never had any “official | 
gan.” The Christian Examiner was owned and 
by Unitarians, and is best described by Mr. € 
says, ‘“‘Gradually it became the organ of tl 
tellectual life of the Unitarians.” In one 
editorial note in the Christian 
phrases quoted by Prof. Firkins. 
afterward iba at ha i: 1 ¢ 
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838 the N orth American Meese was ieaca and 
by Unitarians; it took no part in the controversy. 
Christian Register, owned and edited by David Reed, 
Kk no part in the controversy. “The Boston Advertiser, 
eer: and edited by Nathan Hale, the father of Edward 
_ Norton published his attack on Emerson, who says of it 
in his “Journal,” “I detected a certain unusual unity of 

purpose in the paragraph levelled at me in the Daily 
_ Advertiser, and I now learn that it is the old tyrant of the 

Cambridge Parnassus himself, Mr. Norton, who wrote it.”’ 

It is refreshing to see that, given sufficient provocation, 

Emerson could sling an epithet with force and skill. 
: The talk about “‘official’’ organs of Unitarians is a tale 
signifying nothing. At least a score of magazines were 
started by Unitarians in the last century. They cost 
but little beyond the expense of printing, because both 
editors and contributors were glad to have an opportunity 
to publish. Many sermons and essays were printed in 
7 pamphlet form, and it was cheaper for a dozen congenial 
souls to pool their resources and have an organ of their 

own. Nobody for a moment supposed that they repre- 
_- sented anybody but themselves. 

When Emerson’s address was delivered in 1838 the 
Unitarian Association was a young and feeble organiza- 
tion, consisting of a small number of individuals who made 
themselves members: by paying $1 a year; the annual 
te income was about $5,000. In 1838 Dr. Ichabod Nichols 
“- of Portland, Me., was president, and Rev. Charles Briggs 
was secretary. In 1827 vigorous missionary work was 
carried on in Western Massachusetts, and Ralph Waldo 
_ Emerson was chosen to assist in the work. ‘This he did 
z by preaching for the ministers in Deerfield, Northampton, 

- and other places, releasing the ministers to preach else- 

“a where. In 1838 it would never have occurred to any 

officer of the Association that he had any call to act asa 
censor of the ‘‘views’”’ of Emerson, or anybody else. 

= One other body comes into view as a court sitting in 

judgment on Emerson. The Boston Association is a 

social club of Unitarian ministers settled in Boston, who 

; meet eight times a year to talk, listen to an essay, eat 

and drink, and go home at seven o’clock. No reports 

; of the’ meetings are allowed, and no votes are taken. 

Whence, then, the report that “in the debates of the 
Boston Association men did not hesitate to call Emer- 

son a downright atheist’? No doubt there was full 

liberty of speech, but who was it who spoke; was it Dr. 

Channing, or John Pierpont, or Cyrus A. Bartol? The 
ee answers itself. Maybe it was Ezra S. Gannett, 
for sometimes he spoke his mind plainly, and repented 
afterward. Once in Anniversary Week there was a dis- 
cussion in which he took part with warmth and asperity. 
a 8 next morning he confessed, and exclaimed, “Can 
_ you forgive a wicked old man?”’ The Boston Association 
iid not be held responsible for the anonymous reports 
a who is supposed to have given to the public 
arks made in a private meeting. 

‘Emerson continued to preach in Unitarian churches 
847. At this time he might have had a call to New 

had not made it a condition that he should 
to administer the communion, and that 
should be optional. As he went through 
1 his lecturing tours he sometimes read in a 
“essglamabi and so he gently faded 


Now as to the effect “of his plain speaking in his first 
lectures in Boston. It was what might have been ex- 
pected, and not at all discreditable to his Unitarian hear- 
ers. They were divided into three classes, and it is 
quite unfair to describe any one of these classes as typical 
of the whole. Prof. C. C. Felton, in reviewing the 
“Essays,’’ described their reception in Boston when given 
as lectures. He says, “They were listened to with delight 
by some, with distrust by others, and by a few with some- 
thing like horror.” They caught the fancy of the young, 
and a new impulse of enthusiasm swept through the Uni- 
tarian atmosphere. Lowell tells how young men walked 
home to Cambridge after the lectures with their heads 
among the stars. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was an intellectual Unitarian, 
a conscientious churchgoer, who took no part in de- 
nominational affairs. He says that in 1838 “‘the file lead- 
ers drew back in dismay.’ He also speaks incorrectly of 
the Christian Examiner as the “principal organ of Uni- 
tarians in New England.” Who were the “file leaders’’? 
They were certainly not Emerson’s lifelong friends and 
admirers, Dr. Furness of Philadelphia, or Dr. Hedge, or 
James Freeman Clarke, or scores of others, ministers 
and laymen, who were associated with him in the Tran- 
scendental Club and other social fraternities. Some of 
them did not profess to understand him. When one of 
them, an eminent lawyer who attended his lectures with 
his two daughters, was asked if he understood them, he 
said, ‘“‘No, but my daughters do.” 

What about the statement that for thirty years Emer- 
son was not invited to speak at Harvard College? The 
first answer would be the question, Well, what of it? 
There were scores of graduates of the college with scholar- 
ship and literary performance to their credit who were 
never asked at all. If without any knowledge of the 
little tempest in 1838 a stranger were to study the records 
of Harvard College, he might come to the conclusion 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson was a favorite son. 

Take first the Phi Beta Kappa society. It was the 
custom before the advent of the large classes to take each 
year sixteen members of the graduating class into its 
membership. These were taken from the top-of-the-rank 
list. In Emerson’s class of 1821 his name does not appear, 
but in 1828 he was elected an honorary member. It is 
the custom of this society of scholars to invite each year 
an orator and a poet. Looking over the records for the 
last century we find that in a hundred years only six 
men have addressed the society with an oration or a poem 
more than once. These are: Gamaliel Bradford, William 
Everett, Frederic H. Hedge, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
twice each; and three times, Edward Everett and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Meantime there were dozens 
of brilliant scholars who were never asked at all, such as 
Motley, Prescott, Col. Higginson, and Joseph H. Choate. 

Turning now to the Quinquennial Catalogue we find: 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, LL.D. 1866; Overseer, 1867-79; 
Lecturer on Philosophy, 1869-70; Lecturer on the Natural 
History of the Intellect, 1870-71. There was also in 
1867 a second address before the Divinity School, on 
“The Preacher,” apparently overlooked by the critics 
who speak of the first address as ‘The Address,” ete. 

As to criticism, what shall be said? Of course Emerson 
was criticised; he expected criticism, and did not mind it. 
Unitarians have always been in the habit of criticising 
each other. Dr. Channing, James Freeman Clarke, 
John A. Andrew, and Charles Sumner were the objects of 
criticism far more drastic than any ever excited by 
Emerson’s deliverances. 

In 1824 Henry Colman was called to a new parish in. 
Salem, Mass., by some young men who were not able to 
effect a settlement for him in any one of the existing 
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churches. Unhappily his career was closed in seven years. 
Had he continued to preach for, say, twenty years, he 
would have been recognized as the precursor of Emerson 
and Parker. He founded a church without creed or 
covenant, prosperous for years without any limit to fellow- 
ship. When he published his inaugural address, Timothy 
Pickering, Postmaster-General under George Washington, 
an eminent Unitarian, printed a reply to the sermon, in 
which he said that such principles were opposed to morals 
and religion, and would destroy the foundations of society. 

Serving that parish for sixteen years, I never heard in 
Salem a word of unkind criticism of Emerson or Parker. 
Emerson came every year to the Lyceum which had wel- 
comed him since the beginning of his career as a lecturer. 
By invitation Theodore Parker delivered twelve lectures 
in Mechanics Hall. 

No doubt it is true that Emerson would have welcomed 
an appointment to a professorship, but so would many 
others, among them Andrews Norton, who, as the story 
goes, was a candidate for the Greek professorship to which 
Cornelius C. Felton was elected. After the failure of 
his hopes it is said he wrote the hymn of which the last 


stanza is:— 
“Thy various messengers employ; 
Thy purposes of love fulfil; 
And ’mid the wreck of human joy, 
Let kneeling faith adore thy will.” 


His pupils, such as Andrew P. Peabody and Oliver 
Stearns, described Mr. Norton as a teacher of wonderful 
charm and power to excite a thirst for truth, but also as one 
“so sure of his own beliefs, that he could hardly imagine 
those who differed from him to be both wise and honest.” 
He criticised the Gospels freely, but anything that seemed 
to detract from the majesty and influence of the sinless 
hero of these writings affected him like a personal injury. 
It is a pity that for many people the principal facts 
remembered about Emerson and Norton are that one of 
them read an address to the Divinity School in the year 
1838, and that Norton replied to it in 1839 in the same 
place. 

For many years it has been customary for aspiring young 
critics to attack Boston Unitarianism as frigid, conserva- 
tive, and obstructive, but it is always difficult to get any 
definite testimony to verify the strictures. An imaginary 
conversation might proceed after this fashion :— 

When you criticise, whom do you have in mind? Dr. 
Channing? 

No, he was a wise old saint. 

Do you mean John Pierpont or Thomas Starr King at 
the old Hollis Street Church? 

No, for they were both prophetic heroes. 

It may be, then, that you have in mind Cyrus A. Bartol 
at the West Church. 

. no for he was pure spirit shining through a frail 
ody. 

To come, then, to later times. You probably accuse 
Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman Clarke, or Charles 
G. Ames with being obstructive. 

No, indeed; we have had in our service no better men. 

Well, then, "whom do you criticise? 

Why, Boston Unitarianism. It has always persecuted 
such men as Emerson and Parker. 

“Persecuted” isa hard word. Call it criticism, and then 
it would be fair to ask if Boston Unitarianism has not 
been in the habit of criticising itself; and did it ever 
speak more sharply of these men than they did of the men 
and ideas dear to Boston Unitarians? 

Liberty carries with it the right of private judgment, 
which includes the right to judge those who propound 
ideas for common acceptance. Saint Paul asserted this in 
its most extreme form when he wrote, ‘“‘ Know ye not that 


we shall judge angels?” 
piece of the new biography, the counterfeit presentment 
of one of the most virile Americans, one who ever faced 
an incredulous world with something better than sublime 
courage, with a courage so natural and unaffected that it 
became unconscious trust in the adaptability of human 


nature to receive all truth. They do little honor to 


Emerson who magnify the pin-pricks of criticism and 
make a tragedy of a tempest in a teapot. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


My Little Neighbors. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We imagine that certain wild creatures know much 
more about weather prospects than we do. Wild geese, 
the ground-hog, the muskrat, beaver, and otter are 
all fabled to be weather-prophets. These notions have 
come to us from the time when our forefathers were 
supposed to be much better observers of natural phe- 
nomena than we are, and have been passed on from 
generation to generation. Wild creatures know some 
things worth knowing pertaining to their own safety, 
but they are easily fooled and change their habits under 
changed conditions, although instinct in them is supposed. 
to be cast-iron. 

The gray squirrels that live in city parks and else- 
where, and are fed and petted by their admirers, have 
grown in a certain sense improvident and degenerate. 
With plenty of food provided without effort they have 
ceased to lay up a store of provisions by caching nuts 
for winter use, and have learned to depend on chance 


_or accident for the needful supply. 


This year my white-oak trees produced a superabun- 
dance of acorns, and a large colony of little gray neigh- 
bors moved in quite early in the autumn, and made 
themselves so much at home they appeared to look upon 
the human inhabitants as intruders. Every tree was 
occupied by a cunning little fellow whose only care was 
to cram food all day long and lead a jolly life. They 
grew fat and lazy, preferring play to wotk. They frisked, 
and leaped, and danced over the roofs and from tree to 
tree, chattering to each other in the pure love of fun and 
frolic. They laid up nothing for future use, but lived in 
sublime confidence in the perpetuity of all good things. 

We have all heard of the young man who while serving 
contentedly as a hotel porter, and glad of the job, was 
suddenly elevated to superaffluence by inheriting a 
large fortune. He went forth to revel in the joyous life, 
and in a year’s time was back in his old place as hotel 
porter. My pretty gray squirrels bear a singular analogy 
to the hotel porter. But there came a time when the 
cold caught us as in a steel trap. There came a blizzard 
with a foot of snow, then a young hurricane chanced 
along, and later an ice-storm sheeted the world in a hard 
and glittering coat, and hung icicles on every twig. 
Thus the squirrel revellers found themselves in the con- 
dition of the ex-hotel porter after he had wasted his 
substance in riotous living. 

It was pitiable and comical too to see the little creat- 
ures in this stress of weather hastily digging the snow, 
plunging into the holes they made, to find a little pro- 
vender. Now, though of proud nature, they come and 
scratch at my window to be let in and fed. They sit up 
on their tails (such beautiful bushy gray and white a 
fold their forepaws on their breast, and beg humbly, like 
mendicants half-ashamed of their indigence. They are 
so much like human beings one cannot withhold sy 
pathy. Nor do I tell their little reper st 
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They 
had t taken 
from them; - 
__ I am very grateful to my little neighbors. They make 
life pleasant on the cold, raw days when they permit me 
to watch their habits. The squirrels are not gregarious; 
_ they never go in pairs, or seek the society of their own. 
_ Each one has a wholesome respect for the other and 
__- never intrudes or seeks to be “chummy.” They are mere 
bundles of nerves trembling at the slightest provocation, 
but at times they stretch themselves luxuriously on a 
limb in pure dreamy laziness, to look with their beady 
black eyes at the world. 

I see the snowbirds and chickadees flitting and tum- 
bling about in the snow on the coldest days—merry, brave 
little creatures with no homes apparently, no visible 

means of livelihood, just adventurers and carefree, living 
off the country, whether the pickings be many or few. 
When they appear I know the winter is good, for they 

tell me so. Their soft, dulcet little warbles are sweeter 
_ to my ear than song of nightingale or mocking-bird. I 
will never lose faith as long as I have a chickadee for my 
friend, for I am sure it has drawn its inspiration from a 
never-failing supply of happiness. 
crow comes over on the bleakest days, and there 
is a certain cheeriness in his loud, blatant note, though 
he thinks he shall be heard for much cawing. He is a 
self-important, conceited bird, and I am sure an auto- 
crat in his family. Mrs. Crow, I conjecture, is obliged 
to toe the mark. Still I should miss neighbor Crow if 
he did not appear on these frosty mornings, when he makes 
the leafless woods ring with his voice. 

Henri Fabre, the great naturalist, has taught us that, 
though we may think we know all about the common 
creatures that fly or crawl and are seen of us every day, 
there are innumerable secrets we might learn of them if 
we were not blind as bats and deaf as adders. This 

- leads me to think of the ways of hens, that are even more 

peculiar than the ways of squirrels. The egg-man says 
in the spring when the weather is most propitious for all 
living things: “Well, you see, my hens are not laying 
well. The weather is a little too wet [or too dry, as the 
case may be], and I have felt obliged to put up the price 
a few cents. I am sorry, but it can’t be helped; hens are 
iar.” A month or two later another pathetic story 
about the characteristics of hens: “I don’t know what 
is the matter with my hens. They won’t lay properly. 
They are dreadfully freakish, and, you see, though I regret 
it, I have had to advance the price.’””’ When winter comes 
there is no occasion for excuses. The hens are hibernat- 
ing, as they have a right to, and the price goes up by 
leaps and bounds. The incomprehensibility of hens, their 
_ apparent laziness from which we suffer at all seasons, 
ought to engage the attention of naturalists. 
= aS nT his cold if sharp is still life-giving. It is delicious to 
_ draw a long breath of its purity and strength and thus 
be vitalized. The short days are lengthened by moon- 
rise, a wondrous illumination over the snow, a time of 
quiet rapture for the transfigured world, when the moon 

‘comes up so big and bright, and hangs in the sky en- 

br desde. : 

i: | by what it sees. Ice-crystals make a clear 
as they fall, and sleigh-bells are tinkling far away. 
wl is hooting in the pines, and over the great snow- 
hardly a shadow. All is purity and peace. 
ome by with their sleds on their way to 

_ Their voices have a young sweetness 
the sparkle of the air and the pure 


oe and the moon supremely bright, 


a cottontail rabbit creeps out from his hole in the woods, 
sits up on his haunches, with his big ears pointed forward, 
and listens intently, quite lost in a dreamy, contemplative 
mood. I have a great affection for bunny, for he has 
lived about here a long time, and is now quite venerable, 
in fact, is turning gray. He seems not to have wife or 
child, is just a philosophic old bachelor with simple 
tastes and retiring habits. I suspect he considers the 
ea ae frivolous, and does not care to associate with 
em. 

_There are sparrows and jays and woodpeckers that 
visit me occasionally, and not the least welcome are the 
neighbor’s pigeons, beautiful creatures, turning their iri- 
descent necks to let the light play over them. When 
sadness is so widespread, and apprehension and fore- 
boding of the world’s fate cannot be thrown off, it is 
pleasant to note that Nature still keeps her darlings 
cheery and in good spirits, and seems to delight in their 
happiness. Long before the sun is up I hear the news- 
boy, of a morning, plodding through the drifts. I listen 
for the little air, a merry Italian song, he whistles as he 
climbs and sinks into the deep snow, making great holes 
with his rubber boots. It always comes, that welcome 
to the sun before it rises red and glowing just behind 
the neighbor’s hen-house. He is the very incarnation 
of good cheer and happy prospects. Nor is he weighed 
down by the heavy columns of horror and human woe 
he carries in his pack, to come and lay at my door. He 
bears that dreadful chronicle as if it were a nosegay 
of sweet-smelling flowers, or a song-bird perched on his 
shoulder. 

I envy the little carrier’s oblivion, for when in a few 
years he comes to a realization of the bloody records he 
is carrying in these days the deadly strife will probably 
be over, and let us hope there will be no break in the 
continuity of the little sunrise air he whistles in the snow 
and ice. 

Summit, N.J. 


Spiritual Life. 


Those who have the most of happiness think the least 
about it. But in thinking about and in doing their 
duty happiness comes, because the heart and mind are 
occupied with earnest thought that touches at a thou- 
sand points the beautiful and sublime realities of the 


universe.—Thackeray. 
° 


Leaving the past behind, asking no praise, pay, or 
reward, submitting ourselves to the grand law of the 
world, turning the way of faith and hope, giving our- 
selves to the nearest present duty, asking ourselves only 
what does right or truth or love bid, we thus enter into 
the joyful life of the children of God.—Charles F. Dole. 


a 


True cheerfulness is a moral achievement; and to cul- 
tivate the capacity for seeing and rejoicing in the good, 
the beautiful, and the true is a duty. We readily grant 
that it is a duty to give, to pray, and to work; but quite 
as much it is a duty to be bright, to look up, to have 
the cheery mood and speak the cheering word.—Zion’s 


Herald. 
a 


A dear friend of mine used to say of a fine old doctor 
in Philadelphia that his simple presence did his patients 
more good than his medicine, and was easier to take 
beyond all comparison. Well, such a presence is always 
a noble medicine in itself. The contagion of a cheerful 
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soul helps us always to look toward the light, sets the 
tides of life flowing again, and cubes all our chances of 
getting well—Robert Collyer. 


ea 


The day returns, and brings us the petty round of irri- 
tating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces; 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change: 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 
—Clough. 


Medicine and War. 


GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


It is admitted by all that the terrible destructiveness 
of the present war is due to the ingenious application of 
modern science to the arts of killing. Probably no 
war has ever equalled that now raging, either in the 
numbers of men engaged on both sides or in the formidable 
instruments of destruction employed. The only science 
that forms a unique exception to this rule is the science 
of medicine, or the healing art. The activities of the 
Red Cross, though not blazoned abroad, are splendidly 
conspicuous, and the devoted services of physicians and 
surgeons should be gratefully recognized by all friends 
of humanity. Their services are not to destroy, but to 
help and heal; not to kill, but to save, to bind up the 
maimed and mutilated, and to attend to the sanitary 
needs of men, not only in the hospitals, but even more, if 
possible, in the camp or on the field of battle. By these 
acts they prove themselves true friends of humanity. 
They are the real neutrals, the good Samaritans of our 
time. In their heroic services they know no difference be- 
tween friend and foe. To them every wounded man is 
a brother whose life may be saved. Whatever may be the 
private or personal sympathies of a surgeon,—for or 
against the Germans,—when his services are needed 
he devotes himself with impartial zeal and fidelity to 
restore the suffering. Among the true heroes of the pres- 
ent horrible conflict should be named the medical men. 

They are in demand everywhere, and the supply seldom 
equals the demand, since the number of men carried off 
by disease is far greater than the number killed in battle. 
Reliable statistics in other wars show that at least four 
men perish by disease to every one by bullets. This was 
about the proportion of losses in our war with Mexico and 
in our great Civil War. Owing to neglect and mismanage- 
ment, in our Spanish War thirteen men were lost by disease 
to every one killed in battle. In the Russo-Japanese War 
the Japanese were specially careful to place medical men 
and sanitary agents everywhere. On the firing-line they 
were exposed to danger, and were as much at the front as 
at the rear. ‘They inspected the food, tested the drinking- 
water, and labelled the dangerous wells so that the men 
should not drink contaminated water. Experts were sent 
into every suspicious place where bacteria were likely 
to be found. The physicians} themselves were exposed 
to the infections they were fighting. Seldom are soldiers 
on the firing-line more courageous than the medical men 
in meeting the immediate needs of the sick and wounded. 


By their unselfish services to all aie oD they not fe usa 
new and high standard of international morality? Mart otk 
who have graduated at different universities—at Paris: att 
or Berlin, at Edinburgh or Vienna—have worked side by 
side in perfect amity to produce the best results of the 
one science which claims them all as colleagues and con- 
sultants and to which they owe their first allegiance. 

In the laboratories another branch of the same noble 
fraternity is constantly employed inventing new remedies 
and devices to arrest or heal disease. If a bit of shrapnel is 
embedded in a man, they look for it with a telephone 
receiver which ticks or clicks whenever it is touched by the 
probe; and when found it is extracted by a powerful 
electro-magnet, which dodges all the large arteries and 
nerves on its way out. Dr. Kocher of Berne has invented 
a white powder coagulin which when given to a wounded 
man stops the bleeding at once, so that he may be kept 
alive until he reaches the hospital. New remedies have 
been found to arrest gangrene and prevent lockjaw, which 
have been terribly fatal in the past. Before a soldier 
goes into camp, a vaccine is now given him against the 
three most dreaded scourges of war—cholera, typhoid fever, s 
and typhus. Are not the medical men setting us a good 
lesson in preparedness? ‘They always hope for the best 
and are prepared for the worst, and when the worst is 
actually upon us they take the lead in trying to mitigate 
the horrors and correct the awful results of human hatred 
and jealousy. ‘They illustrate the better side of civilized 
humanity, which has not quite died out; and when the 
terrible carnage shall cease—as some day it must—they 
will be, perhaps, the ones best qualified to restore the 
principles of international justice and good-will, since 
they have never violated those principles, but have always 
worked together for the health and happiness of all con- 
cerned. All honor, then, to the medical men and women 
of every land who have showed us at least one way to 
overcome evil with good. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Heroism. 


A man’s courage, that is, his habit of reaction in time 
of danger, is doubtless pretty well developed rather early 
in life, certainly before the age of military service is 
reached. Hardly a day passes that does not record 
somewhere in our land an act of notable heroism by a ~ 
child. 

Of 1,163 records of heroism gathered by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell in a period of ten months through newspaper 
clippings, there were 717 cases which included no soldier, — 
coast guard, policeman or fireman on duty, and no mother 
acting for her children. Of these 717 cases of heroism, 
fifty-three were of children under fifteen years of age, 
and three of these were cases of rescue by boys five and 
six years of age. Dr. Mitchell stated that aside from 
these he personally knew of six children from six to 
seven who had performed notable acts of bravery. A 

The spirit of risk is so inherent in boys that the danger 
under ordinary conditions is not that they will be timid — 
but that they will be foolhardy. Witness the stunts of 
boys, the dares in high jumping, swimming, diving, 
climbing, skating over thin ice, holding heads on the 
car tracks in front of approaching trains, and other in- __ 
credibly reckless acts which are constantly occurring, = 

It appears, then, that heroism i is common ete before 


do not pre: possess it. 
Some attempts have been made to study the 
of heroism. It appears that ac sins who h 
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to learn that they have done something heroic. They 
_ seem, in most cases, to act without deliberation and from 
an almost instinctive impulse. Since this is so, I wish 
to point to an interesting analogy in play. Our com- 
_ petitive games, like baseball and football, particularly, 
develop in the players almost instantaneous and accu- 
rate motor reaction to situations, as in running and slid- 
ing to bases, throwing to bases, double plays, tackling, 
falling on the ball, dodging, and the like. This puts the 
boy’s nervous and motor mechanism into just the con- 
oa psychologically in which some incident finds its 
ero. 
; If we are to develop heroes, it is right here in the im- 
pressionable age of games that we can most successfully 
predispose mankind to heroic action. ‘The moral atti- 
tude of the policeman, of the surfman, of the fireman, of 
a the soldier, is ‘‘readiness.’’ ‘These games are essentially 
\ _a continual trial of readiness. Whenever the muscular 
4 and nervous mechanism, trained in this way, is swayed 
7 also by a conscious ideal, heroism is its surest and most 
natural reaction whenever occasion arises. The differ- 
ence between the heroism of war and the heroism of 
peace is this: The spirit of war is to risk your life to take 
alife; the spirit of peace is to risk your life to save a life.— 
George E. Johnson, in the Survey. 


The Spirit of the Isles of Shoals.* 


Yo 
: 
d 
- Unitarians by inheritance and habit are shy of talk- 
ing much about spirit, even the spirit of an occasion, 
because they know that spirit does not allow itself to 
a be caught in a definition. Moreover, there is little 
_ need of defining it, because, if a man doesn’t know 
: what it is, it cannot be explained to him. It is a ques- 
‘ tion of atmosphere and of responsive vibration, as our 
. New Thought friends might put it. If a man doesn’t 
feel for himself the difference between the air of a stuffy 
: manufactory and that of a mountain-top where the 
; breezes can blow straight in his face, if a sense of 
! something beautiful never gives him a queer choking 
in the throat and a strange ache in his heart, you can- 
% not explain these things to him. If all this sounds as 
4 though the spirit of the Isles of Shoals Conferences 
" were something esoteric, something unattainable else- 
* where, a gift of God and not an achievement of man, 
it is hardly worth while to deny the imputation; but 
at least the cult is hospitable, and from the beginning 
everybody has been welcome to make himself at home 
in it, and become a priest of the inner temple. 

Without defining too closely, then, what I suppose 
is meant by “the spirit of the Isles of Shoals meetings,” 
one may confess frankly that that spirit comes pri 
marily from the spirit of the place itself,—a spirit raised 
to its highest power by contrast with the places and 
work we have left behind us. We are met here first 
by a sense of remoteness from our daily life; and, how- 
_ ever delightful that daily life may be, however ardently 
we may throw ourselves into it through fifty-one weeks 
in the year or less, it still remains the daily life, to be 
through in all its moods, all its variations, all its 
ations, all its anxieties. We may expect to take 
of that daily life with us, absolutely certain 
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remain through the week; but it never stays. 
n the way across from the mainland, the breezes 
fe oreheads; and, when once on the island, 
ty of the sky and the rocks and the 
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sea, the plash of the waves, gentle, musical, the welcome 
of the song-sparrow, all say, ‘‘ Wejhave been ‘waiting here 
for you,” and, before we know it, that daily life takes 
on new color, petty things begin to seem far away, and 
its duties, its cares, its compensations, assume once more 
their proper proportions. Its dear, eternally precious 
possessions are emphasized. Its poor anxieties recede 
into the right perspective, as our tired eyes begin to 
accustom themselves to these wider spaces. 

But that is only the beginning. Before we know it, 
we are caught up into a larger world than even the 
world of beauty. We find ourselves, on these few acres 
of wind-swept rocks, face to face with the sublimity 
and the tragedy of human life,—not near, not press- 
ing upon us, as it may in the cities, but far enough away 
so that we see it large, see it in true perspective, and 
understand a little how human love, human striving, 
and human sorrow touch the soul to finer issues, and 
remain long after the minute of time which they trans- 
figured. These rocks may seem lonely and desolate, 
yet I have never known a place where a single glance . 
around comprehends so much that is typical of individual 
experience and human history. That glance draws into 
itself the thought of John Smith, saying that, if he might 
but call these islands by his name, he would ask no other 
remembrance in the new world he had explored; the 
thought of the Spanish vessels wrecked here far back in 
the sixteen hundreds, the timbers of which went to build 
that first meeting-house on the site of the one to-day, 
warning other sailors to keep far from it instead of beckon- 
ing them near, as does this one; the ghosts of pirate cap- 
tains and restless lovers and gold-seeking adventurers; 
the legends of Indian cruelty, and the not less pitiful 
stories of tragedies that have made hearts ache within our 
own remembrance; the traditions of earnest, happy life 
here, when gentlemen’s sons could find no better edu- 
cation than that offered them on Appledore, and when 
children played, and lovers loved, and men and women 
were gathered to their rest, and the drama of human 
life played itself out; no less the thought of the rough 
fishermen and the rougher fishwives, who later made the 
place a synonym for violence and license; then the 
sight of the little meeting-house, consecrated by memories 
of the rough hands that helped to build it, the patient 
sacrifices of men who taught in it, and the human in- 
terest of the homes that clustered about it; and, finally, 
the dear memory of those who have loved these islands in 
the later days for their loveliness, their history, and 
their wealth of rich suggestion. 

Now all this enters into and is a part of the summer 
meetings here. But it is not out of harmony with the 
hours when friends sit quietly, away from the sea and 
sky, turning their thoughts inward, and listening to 
the speakers who come to the island. Happy is that 
man, I say again, who has a true word to say, and is 
permitted to say it here, where all the noblest forces 
of earth and heaven are back of him, where truth is 
all-compelling, and no one dares to be insincere. I 
believe many feel that, if God ever takes the text and 
preacheth, as George Herbert said, he speaks here in the 
joy of the beauty of the world, and in the answering 
response of the human heart. I believe that this has been 
proved true, not only by the noblest utterances which 
have been spoken in this place, but by the least sig- 
nificant, because the temper of the listeners, the at- 
titude of the hearers, has been to recognize a true, hon- 
est, manly spirit, even if its limitations could not be 
denied; and there have been few for whom even a meas- 
ure of charity has been demanded. ‘The best have been 
not too good, and in all we have found something. , 
To say that we come here together for personal in 
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spiration suggests the criticism to which we have be- 
come hardened. A certain Unitarian minister whom 
I hold in especial respect and affection has never been 
able to approve us. We ought, he says gently, to go to 
places where we can do missionary work, not to a place 
which implies merely a summer picnic and a good time. 
Now I know of no argument which would uphold Sun- 
day as a day of rest, as a day when we do right to be 
consciously grateful for the beauty of the world we 
live in, and to gain new understanding of the relations 
of man to man and of man to God, that does not apply 
here. It is the divine mission of beauty to awaken a 
longing for perfection in the soul, a desire for harmony 
between the outer and the inner universe. When the 
heavens declare the glory of God, the inward response, 
discerned by the Psalmist, is inevitable. “The Jaw 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.”’ We do 
well to remind ourselves of the deep serenity at the 
heart of things, and quiet our pulses with the eternal 
calm. Strength is not in the fever of endeavor, unless 
back of the endeavor is the sure and steady purpose 
generated in hours of thought and spiritual longing. 
People come annually to these meetings as to perennial 
springs of inspiration, whither one may turn for the 
draughts of living water that will take one through 
the hard places, and for glimmerings of insight to under- 
stand how the hard things have their rightful place 
in the economy of human life, which without them would 
be lacking in substance and fibre. 

For years we have had here simple, natural, sponta- 
neous worship; fellowship with friends on high levels of 
thought and feeling; inspiration drawn from the words 
of philosophers and poets;-deep inquiries into the re- 
searches of science and criticism; personal reinforcement 
for those who desire to live in the spirit, and no less for 
those who wish to understand better their duties to the 
great world outside. We have learned something; we 
have enjoyed much; we have lived a little better for 
having come here. That the meetings may be to many 
others in the future what they have been to us in the 
past is not unreasonable hope and expectation. 


Reverencing Business. 


E. A. COIL. 


The assembly room was well filled with interested 
listeners. The speaker was earnestly discussing meth- 
ods whereby to insure commercial prosperity. An 
emphatic declaration on his part that men should learn 
to reverence business arrested my attention, and sug- 
gested new and interesting phases of a very old subject. 
In these days in which so much is said about the rotten- 
ness of business, and the dishonesty of business men, a 
serious declaration to the effect that business should be 
reverenced is a little startling to a thoughtful listener. 
Unique, however, as the phraseology of the speaker was, 
and new as his idea may have seemed to some, his posi- 
tion was well taken, and his very earnest words ought 
to be heeded. I am not so lacking in vision and dis- 
cernment as to suggest or intimate that everything asso- 
ciated with business should be reverenced; but that 
principle of activity whereby producers and consumers 
are so related as to make them mutually serviceable 
should be held so sacred by all men as to instire the con- 
servation of justice in every business transaction. 

To eliminate business from society would be to throw 
every man back upon his own resources, and limit him, 
in consumption, to what he himself produced. Any one 
can easily see that such a step would mean the turning 
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of the wheels of civilization backward, and the re-estab- 
lishment of primitive methods of life. Business is one 
of the essentials of progress, and it needs only to be 
dominated by the spirit of justice and mutual service to 
make it one of the most effective means whereby men 
may work with God to the end that his kingdom may 
be established on earth. 

The attempt to make a clear distinction between re- 
ligious and secular has resulted in a distortion of many 
minds, and caused the exaltation of secondary things 
into the chief places. It has, for instance, begotten a 
sort of reverence for asceticism and almsgiving, at, the 
same time blinding many people to the fact that pro- 
duction and distribution so conducted as to conserve 
the principle of justice constitute not only the natural 
but the noblest way to work with God to the end that all 
of his children may be comfortably housed and properly 
clothed and fed. It has been shown over and over again 
that almsgiving pauperizes many of its recipients, and 
takes from them that necessary and commendable self- 
reliance without which true manhood and true woman- 
hood are impossible. Yet social vision has been so 
distorted, and judgment so subordinated to sentiment, 
that many people shout the praises of a man who gives 
$10,000 to some charity, entirely overlooking the fact 
that a business, honestly conducted, which pays out 
$10,000 for services rendered does a much nobler thing 
for mankind. Sentiment, unfortunately, is such that 
the man generally known as ‘‘very charitable” is the re- 
cipient of much praise, while the man who so conducts 
his business as to enable him to pay good wages, thereby 
making possible many happy homes occupied by worthy, 
self-reliant people, is likely to be characterized as close- 
fisted and hard-hearted. ‘That is, there is too much of a 
tendency to reverence charity, and to condemn and 
brand business as selfish and inconsiderate. That 
tendency is wrong, and it has been productive of no 
little mischief in the world. Wisdom dictates the adop- 
tion of social methods such as will tend to supplant alms- 
giving by straightforward business principles and activity. 

Just as doctors’ vehicles going about a city, and stop- 
ping here and there in front of people’s houses, are a 
sure indication that somebody is sick and in need of 
help, so do our charitable organizations and institutions 
indicate with certainty that somebody is in an abnormal 
condition and unable to walk alone. It is now being 
pretty generally recognized that our doctors have not 
done their full duty when they have treated the sick, 
and the demand is coming to be more and more pro- 
nounced that they point out and lead the way in the 
establishment of such sanitary methods and systems as 
will prevent disease. We need just such a sentiment in 
the business realm. Not only should the pauperism of 
the present be cured, but such principles of action should 
be established as will prevent it in future. After giving : 
the subject a good deal of thought I am persuaded that ¥ 
there is no way to do that except by establishing and 
rigidly adhering to honest business principles in the 
conduct of the commercial affairs of the world. It must 
be recognized that two-talent pay for one-talent work 
is just as wrong and mischief-provoking as is one-talent 
pay for two-talent work, and that whoever takes and 
utilizes for his own benefit anything for which he could ~ 
but does not in some form give a value equivalent is 
to that extent a robber of his fellowmen. Both buyer 
and seller must insist that the scales of justice balance. 
Business thus conducted is worthy of reverence, and 
because I see in it-so much more of promise to the world 
than I am able to see in any of our numerous fo 
almsgiving and charity enterprises it seems to 
man should count it a greater privilege to be | 
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_ of the Chamber of Commerce than of the Associated 
_ Charities organization. Conducted on the basis of justice 
_ to all concerned, then, the more we can enlarge business 
the less need will there be for charity, and the more 

self-reliant and worthy will the people become. When 
people generally come to realize that it is more divine 
so to promote some useful business as to enable those 
upon whom a baby has claims to provide for it in ways 
that will not undermine their self-respect or endanger 
its spirit of self-reliance than to step in and by means 
of charity save that baby from starvation, the world 
will be in the dawn of a brighter day. 

I am fully aware of the fact that many who call them- 


selves practical insist that men have always engaged in . 


business for just what they could get out of it, and that 
they always will, and that it is folly to talk about putting 
it on the basis of mutual helpfulness and uplift and so 
make it a thing worthy of reverence. I might be some- 
what discouraged by such declarations did I not know 
that there are some men now who. conduct business 
with an eye single to the happiness and prosperity of 
others. Those who are most insistent that great and 
| needed reforms cannot be effected generally overlook 
‘. the reforms already achieved. For instance, not very 
long ago a majority of the people of the civilized world 
; assented to the proposition that chattel slavery always 
had been recognized in industrial society, and that it 
; always would be, and therefore it was useless to create 
a disturbance by declaiming against it. 
; Once people generally come to see that business is a 
c noble method of mutual service, men will come to revere 
it more than they have revered charity in the past, and 
they will then become ashamed to resort to methods that 
. involve injustice to any one, or to engage in any so-called 
4 business enterprise that is of such a nature that it will 
injure and degrade the world more than it helps to 
build up. The commercialization of vice, and many other 
forms of business now promoted for the sake of the dollars 
a few people can get out of them, will disappear, because 
the element of mutual helpfulness or service does not enter 
into them. As men come to reverence business as a 
1 divine method of so serving each other as to glorify the 
name of our Father in heaven they will refuse to take 
and expend for the pleasure of themselves and their 
) families that for which they did not give a real equivalent 
) in value. Iam fully persuaded that it is possible to bring 
about a consummation so devoutly to be wished, and one 
of the ways whereby to bring it about is to teach children 
that necessary business honestly conducted is a thing 
to reverence, and that a man so conducting a necessary 


. business is a noble servant of mankind and therefore 

one of the greatest among men. ‘Then the enthusiasm 
; of religious conviction will attend business, and general 
, well-being will be assured. As Prof. Thomas Carver 


of Harvard University puts it: “If we can add the motive 
of religious enthusiasm to the other motives which now 
impel us to useful effort, we shall, of course, under the 
double stimulus of these combined motives, apply more 
energy to.useful ends than we are now doing. That means 
progress. If, for example, as much energy as is developed 
by one kind of religious enthusiasm, but wasted in a 
_ pilgrimage to Mecca on one’s knees, could be developed 
by another kind of religious enthusiasm, and applied 
to the clearing of a piece of stony land, or the draining of 
a swamp, there would be something tangible to show 
as the result of religious feeling. This kind of religion 
would build up a prosperous and powerful community, 
which support more life and support it more 
f an any other. The teachers of such 
say with the utmost literalness, and 
est taint of mysterism, ‘I am come 
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that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’ Such a religion would be a powerful 
factor in the progress of the world.” ‘These are words 
over which the business man may ponder with profit. 
While it is true that man does not live by bread alone, 
it is also true that he cannot live without bread. ‘That 
the character and quality of his bread supply, and the 
manner of securing it, constitute important moral factors 
in his life is one of the things the world has been too slow 
in recognizing. It is, however, at least, becoming clear 
to an increasing number that to grant an over-abundance 
of bread which is not merited, or to supply less than 
merit deserves, is bad and should not be tolerated. The 
religious consciousness is manifesting itself in business, 
and an ever-enlarging number of conscientious business 
men can say in all truth and sincerity, ‘“Our Heavenly 
Father, by means of the processes of nature, works to 
the end that all his deserving children may be comfort- 
ably housed, fed, and clothed, and we work with him.” 
Thus seen and interpreted, business comes to be an 
essential part of religion, and therefore something to be 
carried on reverently; that is, with due regard for the 
rights of all concerned, and with the conviction that it 


-is just as much a part of religious life to serve worthily 


in some department of production or exchange as it is 
to write a sermon or attend church service on the Sabbath 
day. 

The old line that men tried for a long time to maintain 
between the religious and secular, and traces of which 
still appear pretty clearly defined in some. places, should 
be completely obliterated, and the spirit of that phil- 
osophy of religious life expressed by Emerson when he 
declared that ‘‘the farmer prays the prayer of faith 
when he kneels to weed his cornfield’’ should more and 
more permeate all business life until men everywhere 
realize that to strive for worthy ends in any department 
of the world’s work is to pray for an increase of comfort 
and happiness for all who are being served by the work. 
there done. 

As that more inclusive conception of religion comes to 
be generally recognized, and men see clearly that in the 
honest management of a necessary business the most 
splendid opportunities to render noble service are af- 
forded, the disposition to reverence business and resolve 
it into an agency whereby to serve the moral and spiritual 
as well as the material needs of mankind will widen and 
deepen, and business men everywhere, like Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, will put more and more of conscience into 
what they do. Then the farmer working in the field 
will think not only of the returns to which he is justly 
entitled, but also of the hungry people whom he, working 
thus with God, will help to feed. Then the builder will 
think not only of the pay justly due him for work well 
done, but also of the people whom he, working thus 
with God, will help to shelter from the storm, and insure 
all the comforts of a well-built home. And so men of 
every worthy calling and profession will more and more 
think of the nobility that attaches to worthy service, 
and there will be wrought a transformation in the busi- 
ness world that will bring the real kingdom of heaven 
much closer to hand. And all this can be brought about 
by impressing upon the workers of the world that there 
is an element of sacredness in the rendering of needed 
and worthy service anywhere, and that religious enthu- 
siasm is just as much in place in the factory and office 
and school-house and on the farm as in the church. 
Spurred on by such enthusiasm to do its utmost in the 
realm of production, and then to see to it that there is a 
just distribution of the products of consecrated toil, 
business will merit the reverent consideration of all men. 

Marietta, OHIO. 
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The Rusticator in Our Village. 


MARY E. CHASE. 
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Like the Ezra Meanses, I, too, was “‘cele- 
bratin’” by postponing washing until the 
middle of the week. ‘The Doctor had gone 
to Lovejoy’s Landing, not to return before 
late afternoon, and as I should make ready 
no dinner until time for his arrival, I had 
some long, care-free hours in which to pre- 
pare my bed of perennials for the solitude 
of their winter’s labor. As I strove with 
witch-grass, that infester of New England 
gardens, and loosened the soil around the 
roots of phlox and larkspur, hollyhocks and 
gill-run-over-the-ground, I thought of Miss 
Drusilla and shared her glad relief. Arrayed 
in a long-sleeved apron, I might work at will 
among my plants, fearing neither patient 
nor patron other than those who also wore 
long-sleeved aprons and prepared their own 
gardens for the winter. 

Not infrequently I paused in my self- 
imposed labor and walked to the gate to 
look down the hill toward the village and 
the sea. The tide was out. Beyond Gull 
Rock Light the water gleamed blue beneath 
an overhanging haze, but nearer shore in 
our own harbor the seaweed-strewn rocks 
lay brown and golden in the noon sun- 
light. Upon them the gulls settled, but 
never for long, constantly rising to circle over 
the warm flats, or to hide in the yellow 
marsh grass which fringed the shore. Small 
craft careened at acute angles in the shallows 
or upon the flats, and waited not impatiently 
for the returning tide. And over all, from 
the far autumn haze to the hills behind the 
harbor, lay a peace. Assuredly it was that 
peace of which the minister had spoken—that 
peace which impelled the Meanses and me, 
scorning tradition, to wash in the middle of 
the week, and made Miss Drusilla walk in 
the sunlight, oblivious of curl-papers. 

Not only Miss Drusilla ,the Meanses, and 
I felt that peace. It was high noon, time for 
- dinner, and Monday at that, and yet I saw 
as I stood looking down the street that the 
post-office square was dotted with persons 
chatting in pairs or in groups while they 
waited for the noon stage. I detected Capt. 
Asa Bowden by his limp, Maria Baxter by 
the spotlessness of her ever-present white 
apron, and Capt. Augustus Peters by his 
skull-cap and cane. Yes, they were all out! 
It had been some months since the post- 
office square had been their own—since it 
had not been filled by white-clad sojourners 
from the summer colony a mile down the 
coast, by automobiles and pretentious equi- 
pages equipped with more pretentious coach- 
men in livery. But now they were free— 
free to feel at home in their own village—and 
dinner could wait. While I watched, the 
noon stage from Stetson came down Green’s 
hill, Simeon Small, the driver, abandoning 
his erstwhile dignity, and giving a hearty 
shout as he pulled up before the post-office 
steps and greeted his townsmen who awaited 
him. 

They were all gone, I thought to myself, 
again that glad sense of perfect freedom 
surging over me as I returned once more to 
my larkspur,—the Carver-Andersons and 
the Hoyt-Shermans, the Burkes and the 
Nelsons! Gone with their automobiles and 


their chauffeurs, their carriages and their’ 
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coachmen, their smart clothes and their city 
accents, their well-meaningness and _ their 
sad lack of tact. Did not the boarded 
windows of their homes across the bay give 
us unmistakable proof of their departure, 
we should know it by the drop in beefsteak 
from thirty cents to eighteen and the fall- 
ing of the price of fish from six cents to 
three, by the village butcher’s change from 
a white cotton apron to one of oilcloth, and 
by the morning appearance of the iceman, 
who during the summer months arrives late 
in the afternoon at the homes of his towns- 
men and blood-relatives, in order to give 
early service to the city folk. 

Not that we in our village. would for 
one moment reprove our townspeople—the 
butcher, the iceman, and Capt. Jonah Holt 
(whose spring and fall cod are but three cents a 
pound)—for raising the village price on neces- 
sary commodities. Some one must reap the 
benefits sown by our sojourners, and the 
others of us can catch our own fish and live 
from our gardens, with an occasional steak 
off the rump on Sundays for those who have 
abandoned the traditional Sunday dinner of 
fishballs. Moreover, the butcher often holds 
a bargain sale on Saturday evenings. We 
likewise rejoice with the families of our 
masons and carpenters, who greatly profit 
by the steady employment afforded through 
the building of new summer cottages, and 
were heartily glad when the Osgoods pur- 
chased their washing-machine, and the 
Woods actually bought a Ford, another 
inroad of progress. Neither can we feel it 
in our hearts to censure our youths, many 
of whom, scorning professional and classical 
family traditions, learn a trade, which at 
least insures steady employment and does 
away forever with the necessity of a self- 
earned college education. 

Even I, the village doctor’s wife, cannot 
deny that our larder is replenished and our 
bank account increased by our summer in- 
vasion. ‘To be sure, the doctor is not called 
in case of severe illness;—-New York and 
Boston specialists being hurriedly imported 
for such a catastrophe,—but for ordinary 
cases of mumps, German measles, and sum- 
mer complaint his services are solicited, and 
we are enriched thereby. Last summer the 
pink-eye (that being considered as within 
the range of a country doctor’s abilities) 
brought us $50, and it would be unseemly 
in us to complain. 

Our minister, notwithstanding what his 
inward feelings might be, would be the last 
to utter remonstrance. So also would we, 
the members of his church. The hardly- 
gleaned $500 which we pay him annually, 
together with his parsonage, firewood, and 
an occasional donation party, would be 
impossible of collection were it not for the 
generous contributions of those who tarry 
with us for a season. We try to remember 
this when the seats on our broad aisle are 
monopolized on Sunday mornings, and when 
with rustling of silks and satins our visitors, 
contrary to the custom of our simple little 
church, kneel noisily in prayer. 

‘‘The village couldn’t do without ’em now 
nohow,”’ said Capt. Peters only last Sunday, 
sizing up the situation during his regular 
Sunday afternoon call on the doctor, ‘“‘and 
we've got to admit it. An’ it ain’t for a 
minute because we don’t want ’em. It 
ain’t that they don’t bring business, an’ 
ain’t desirable folks. It’s jest that we folks 
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my tools and straightened my weary back. 
It is just that we cannot unconsciously ad- 
just ourselves to a changed condition on 
our Maine coast. For the days when Capt. 
Peters and Seth Mills and Nathan Osgood 
built at our own docks their clipper-ships 
and sailed away to foreign ports are gone, 
as are the later days when the coastwise 
schooner trade gave Our Village industry 
and progress. The days of. self-imposed 
activities are for the most part over and 
gone in Our Village and in scores like it, and 
the days which have come are those in 
which outsiders furnish the capital and we 
the labor. The coming generation will be 
conscious of no readjustment, and its grati- 
tude for the rusticators will be unqualified, 
but we old folks just ‘‘can’t get used to ’em. 
That’s all.” 

Miss Drusilla’s prophecy in regard to the 
meeting of the Ladies’ Circle on Thursday 
was fulfilled. It was indeed an occasion for a 
“flow o’ soul.” ‘The day was perfect and 
the attendance a record-breaking one. The 
Prentiss sisters from Lovejoy’s Landing 
came across by boat, and even the Eben 
Websters were present from Morgan’s Bay. 
Urania and Keziah Baxter’s red hash was 
famous for miles around. Moreover, this 
was the first meeting after the summer’s 
asceticism. 

“Tt does seem like a real family reunion,” 
said Miss Drusilla, who as president sat in the 
centre of the circle and dispensed material 
from her overloaded basket. ‘‘It’s good to 
see you and Jane over, Eliza Prentiss. 
Boarders all gone?”’ 

“Ves, they are,’’ responded the Prentiss 
sister referred to, measuring her muffler 
around Maria Pendleton’s stout neck. (Any- 
thing fitting Mrs. Pendleton, it had been 
concluded, was large enough for a Belgian.) 
“Yes, they are, and, nice as they were, I’m 
glad. It always seems like I never was my- 
self till the last one of ’em leaves. I feel 
sort of as though I was play-acting all 
summer. Aphiah, that muffler o’ yours surely 
ain’t large enough for a Belgian.” 

The members of the Circle were secretly 
relieved. Few there were who ventured to 
offer a suggestion to Aphiah Mills. Her hus- 
band’s position as deacon, and her own as a 


years, forbade such intrusion; but a Prentiss 
from Lovejoy’s Landing had no qualms, 
and Mrs. Mills, without comment, proceeded 
to add to her muffler. 

The conversation progressed. All the 
happenings of the summer were reviewed 
with an interest that bespoke a oneness of 
thought. Plans for a Christmas concert and 
tree were discussed, and a candy-bag and 
apple committee appointed for early solicit- 
ing. Even the far-distant August sale re- 
ceived comment and suggestion. 
it was a “‘flow o’ soul.” 

Just as the lamps were lit, and before the 
‘Baxter girls” left the circle to warm up the 


red hash, the minister’s wife, folding her ; 


work preparatory to helping set the ta 
cleared her throat. “ be 
“T think I ought to tell you a 


Yes, that is all, I thought, as I ied 4 


former president of the Ladies’ Circle for ten 


Assuredly- 


ce, “ because I’ve felt like. saying so many 
unkind things about the rusticators. You 


~ call upon them, of course, and he wants me 
‘to go too, and I don’t like to refuse him; 
but it’s not a bit easy dressing up in what’s 
been your best gown for eight years, and 
sitting on their front porches and racking 
your brain to find something to say. It’s 
hard for them, too. They don’t know any- 
) thing about making over old clothes, and 
. dyeing old coats, and putting new feet in old 
- stockings. So we usually just talk about the 
- last sermon. That’s about all there is, and 
maybe it’s wicked, but I’m so sick of all Mr. 
Bean’s sermons that I don’t want one men- 
tioned to me all winter. Last week when we 
called on the Burkes before they left, we 
ran right into a card-party, and (I suppose 
I’m more wicked to say this) I really wanted 
to die! Only I want you all to know,” she 
concluded, ‘‘that I am grateful to them for 
the way they help out in Mr. Bean’s salary, 
and I’m sorry I’ve been so uncharitable.”’ 


kitchen to put her hand upon that of the 
minister’s wife. 
+ ‘You ain’t alone, dear,’’ she said consol- 
ingly. ‘‘Underneath we all feel the same, 
an’ sometimes it crops out. They’re kind an’ 
they’re helpful, and there ain’t one thing 
against ’em except that they sort:o’ jest 
don’t belong!” 

Bozeman, Mont. 
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Literature. 

Our MAN OF PaTIENCE. By Rev. Anees T. 
Baroody, Ph.D.- Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—No one is better qualified to throw 
light on the Bible than is an Oriental. This 
study of the book of Job is made by a native 
of Mount Lebanon, who received his aca- 
demic training at the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege in Beirut. He brings to his interpre- 
tation much that is characteristic of the 
thought and the custom of his own country. 
He urges that the main thesis of the book is 
not the problem of suffering, as is generally 
stated; it is the unshakable trust of the 
‘Man of Patience in his own integrity, of 
which the physical suffering is the test. Dr. 
: Baroody opposes also the generally accepted 
; theory that the book of Job is a drama, and 

states that modern Oriental scholars reject 

the drama theory. In his second chapter, 

“A Present-Day Picture,” he describes a 

modern poetical contest between a ninety- 

year-old composer and singer and two of his 

eminent. rivals, also Lebanon poets. The 

method of the poetical fray is vividly pict- 

ured, and the impromptu muanna with 
ests: careful metre and regular rhymes is 
illustrated. The author asserts that the 

< of Job is an account of a poetical con- 
took place a long time ago at some 
place in Syria,_ in which Job, ill and 
he is, wins a victory over 
1e interpretation as applied 
ins of the book is most 
er ‘Dr. Baroody’s theory 
er Oriental scholars must 

ately we have a 


see it comes hardest on me. Mr. Bean has to. 


_and at other times humorous. 


Miss Drusilla paused on the way to the 


d | upon th ‘new theory. The book is attrac- 


‘tive in appearance and of interest to the 


general reader as well as to the special stu- 
dent of Old Testament literature. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.—The very idea of laboring 
to live what H. G. Wells calls “the 
aristocratic life’? seems to us supremely ab- 
surd, yet in his latest novel the hero is made 
to spend his life in this endeavor and we are 
supposed to be amused by his ridiculous 
performances. In his prelude, which is called 
“On Fear and Aristocracy,”’ Mr. Wells 
tells us that Benham’s idea was essentially 
simple, but the idea as worked out in this 
novel is involved and vague. In his earlier 
books Mr. Wells is sometimes revolutionary 
In either mood 
we have been wont to enjoy his stories and to 
follow his mental processes with keen amuse- 
ment. He has made us think, and enjoy his 
original thoughts. In The Research Magnifi- 
cent we have found ourselves neither inter- 
ested nor amused, but simply and frankly 
bored. Indeed, Mr. Wells seems to labor 
over the pages and chapters of this lengthy 
story as much as we have labored over the 
reading of it. It is far from being a novel, 
but it is the biography of a prig, and a brutal 
prig at that. Nothing about the book but its 
gorgeous title would lead any one willingly to 
read it. A supreme effort is necessary to 
concentrate on his stuffy commonplace and 
unsavory characters and the hero’s basely 
immoral life. As an English critic cleverly 
says: “The end of William Porphyry Benham 
was a bullet. The man who fired it silenced 
a modern aristocrat, but he also silenced 
the prince of prigs.”’ 


THE THREAD THAT IS SPUN. By Mar- 
garet Horner Clyde. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.20 net.—An old-time 
community in Pennsylvania in an early day, 
the ‘‘Settlement,” is the scene of this story, 
which moves through its episodes with 
much grace and charm. ‘The reader is at- 
tracted from the first and held to the last 
page. Quiet as is the setting, the life of the 
people in whom one grows interested is 
swayed by deep emotions and by heart-stir- 
ring events. The author takes her title 
from Marcus Aurelius, and the fine passage 
is used with good effect at a critical point 
in the story. A flavor of Horace permeates 
the pages, too, for the minister of the Settle- 
ment, Dr. Clendenin, loves his classics, and 
understands them far better than he does 
his only son. Out of great tribulation there 
come peace and happiness at last to the 
father and son, to Lavinia and her lover 
David. ‘The reader will spend an hour in a 
refreshing atmosphere far from the madding 
crowd. ~ 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR War.- By Percy 
MacKaye. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents.—Mr. MacKaye’s essay 
attracted considerable attention when it was 
first published in magazine form, as every 
well-considered attempt to show how the 
world could get along without war necessarily 
must. Mr. MacKaye believes that the moral 
equivalent of war—peace militant—may be 
made fascinating and compelling by utiliz- 


; jing the dramatic arts of the theatre to give 
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it symbolic expression. He accepts the rh 
losophy of William James’s suggestion of 
this needed “moral equivalent,” but believes 
people are persuaded not by philosophers, 
but by artists. He has a good illustration 


|in the success and influence of the St. 


Louis pageant. To Mr. MacKaye’s essay 
are added an introduction by Irving Fisher, 
Ph.D., professor of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, prefatory letters by Viscount Bryce 
and Norman Angell, and by a description 
of the “vast experiment in democracy”’ in 
St. Iouis, taken from a paper by Mr. 
Luther Ely Smith on ‘‘Municipal Pageants 
as Destroyers of Race Prejudice.’’ The book 
is small,—one may read it in half an hour,— 
but it is sensible and practical. 


OLIVER AND THE CRYING 
Nancy Miles Durant. 
A.B. Bentacourt. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1 net.—The publishers announce 
that this is a story for the ‘‘in-betweens,” 
from ten to fifteen. The children who 
read it should be young enough to retain 
all their love of fairy realm and wonder- 
land, yet old enough to enjoy the clever 
personification of proverbial phrases. For 
Oliver falls asleep in the woodshed, and 
at once meets with Chip on the Shoulder, 
Bear and For-Bear, and other friends evoked 
from proverbs. ‘The conversation is clever 
and amusing, and the story grows more 
wildly adventurous and enthralling when the 
familiar sayings have been disposed of,and the 
author’s imagination hasu nrestricted play. 
The birthday party is a unique affair and full 
of suggestive wisdom as well as pleasant fun. 
The cover design is attractive. The story 
reminds one a little of Alice in Wonderland, 
yet is in no sense an imitation of that classic 
for children. 
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JOHN WESLEY’s PLACE In History. By 
Woodrow Wilson. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 50 cents net.—President Wil- 
son’s fine literary style and trained histori- 
cal ability are clearly shown in the address 
which makes up this little volume. Under 
his skilful touch even the prosy eighteenth 
century reveals its contrasts of good 
and bad, its flowers of sweetness and 
purity amid the rank growth of weeds. 
Wesley’s influence in waking to life an age 
that was sunk in spiritual slumber, and 
his place in history, are carefully estimated. 
The book is of value, not alone to those 
who look to Wesley as their religious 
leader, but to all who would rightly es- 
timate growing thought and spiritual power 
as liberalizing and advancing tendencies in 
religion. 


GREAT AUTHORS IN THEIR YouTH. By 
Maude Morrison Frank. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—Eleven English 
writers, beginning with Scott and ending 
with John Ruskin, have been chosen as the 
authors whose childhood may appeal to 
the interest of children to-day. Their early 
years were as different as the boyhood of 
Dickens, with its anxious, overworked hours, 
and the carefully protected experiences of 
Browning, absorbed in his mother’s music, 
or playing the story of the Siege of Troy with 
his father. The book is illustrated, from 
photographs. 


Che Dome. 


Tommy. 
(From Grandpa, Christmas, 1915.) 


Oh, Tommy’s the boy for me, though; 
Yes, Tommy’s the boy for me! 
He can run like a squirrel, 
And hop like a frog, 
Jump over a fence 
And walk on a log. 
May Santa Claus come 
With a fife and a drum, 
A monkey, a pocket-knife, 
Lots of pop-corn, 
A dancing black bear, 
And a big tooting horn! 


Oh, Tommy’s determined he won’t be a fool, 
So he gets all his lessons at home and at school}; 
He reads Mr. Crusoe and reads Robin Hood, 
And Mr. Swiss Robinson he thinks very good. 
Oh, Tommy rides a bicycle; 

And he can almost swim, 

And wouldn’t I give a gold piece— 

A big gold piece for—him! 


How Fat Susie Held On. 


' 

Roguish, brown-eyed Mud Murdock 
waited until Miss Ridley’s back was turned 
and then deftly threw a bit of twisted paper 
on Susie Ward’s desk. When she innocently 
flattened it out, it proved to be a drawing of 
a fat, fat child under which Mud had printed 
in big crooked letters so that there should be 
no doubt in Susie’s mind, “‘ This is you!”’ 

Susie gulped, blinked rapidly, and turned 
a gorgeous poppy-red. ‘Then she rushed to 
work on her to-morrow’s spelling lesson so 
that Mud should not know how keenly she 
felt about his picture. In spite of her best 
efforts to study, however, the words danced 
up and down on the printed page. Sud- 
denly a silver tear from somewhere dropped 
down on the heard twenty-second lesson. 
Susie rubbed her eyes with her little linen 
handkerchief and was sure she was the un- 
happiest girl in the world. 

“T’d exchange places with any girl in 
this school,’”’ she thought bitterly, ‘‘except 
perhaps Hattie Tibbetts, as I’d rather be 
fat than dirty.’”’ You see, Susie’s plump- 
ness was the great sorrow of her life. But 
strange to say, there were no less than 
three girls in her class gazing enviously at 
her clear, rosy Complexion, her heavy 
golden curls and immaculate white middy 
blouse and trim blue serge skirt, and wish- 
ing that they were Susie Ward. 

The morning dragged away slowly. Su- 
sie and Dusty Gray took the whole sixty 
minutes of the arithmetic period to finish 
the eight problems which slim, gypsy-like 
Adelaide Spinney and Mud Murdock easily 
completed in fifteen minutes. Susie felt a 
little better when Miss Ridley announced 
that she and Dusty had the only two perfect 
papers, but her round little face clouded 
over again when Miss Ridley said absently, 
“Susie, will you please run down to Mr. 
Alexander’s office and get some gray paper?”’ 
and she had started up eagerly, to have Miss 
Ridley add, ‘‘Perhaps, as I am in such a 
hurry, Adelaide had better go.” 

Susie crouched down over the map of 
Asia to hide-her red face from the eyes of 
her schoolmates. Suddenly the fire-gong 
clanged—not -the slow ‘“‘one, two, one, 
two,” which meant to go slowly to the 
dressing-rooms and get your coats and hats, 
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but the quick ‘one, two, three, one, two, 


three,”” which was the summons to pass 
out in haste. 

Susie took the hand of the child next to 
her, who happened to be Dusty Gray, and 
joined the row of children who were filing 
decorously out in pairs. 

Miss Ridley glanced with wrinkled brows 
at 6B, from whose doors not a single child 
had yet come, and said crisply: ‘‘To the 
front stairway. Wait for the first-grade 
children to get out first.’’ Susie and Dusty 
were first by this time, and they quickly 
led the way down the narrow stairway 
while Miss Ridley dashed into 6B, where a 
bewildered stbstitute teacher was com- 
manding the frightened children to sit 
still in their seats. While she was mar- 
shalling the pupils out things were going 
very badly on the first floor. 

The regular leaders of the first-grade line 
were absent, and then somebody fell and 
broke the whole line. Consequently, in 
spite of the calm little first-grade teacher’s 
best efforts to get the little people out 
quickly, there was a delay of several minutes, 
which seemed endless to the children of 6A 
and 6B, who were waiting on the stairway. 
Miss Ridley glanced through the upper dress- 
ing-rooms to make sure that there were no 
loiterers, as she did not realize how badly she 
was needed on the narrow stairway where 
Susie and Dusty stood like statues on the 
lowest step. 

Susie threw back her head a little. She 
was sure she smelled something burning. 
She looked over at Dusty, who also wore 
a queer expression. A little gray puff of 
smoke came up from the basement stairs. 
Adelaide Spinney’s eyes grew big Wie 
fright, and she gave Susie a push. 

“Hurry up, Susie Ward!’ she shricked, 
“The schoolhouse is burning up!’ 

The other children behind her screamed 
too, and the whole line pushed against 
Susie and Dusty. 

“Stay back, stay back!’ called Dusty, 
who was the kind of fellow who never loses 
his head. ‘‘ You'll trample the first-graders.” 
Then he turned to Susie: ‘“‘Hold on to the 
banisters with all your might.” 

Susie was cool, too. She exerted every 
bit of strength to keep the line from sweeping 
her along. Her hands were bruised and 
swollen, but she clung desperately to the 
big newel-post. She shut her eyes and closed 
her mouth tightly and held on, although it 
seemed as if she must give way. 

Then she heard Miss Ridley’s 
voice. ‘Pass, Susie and Sterling.” 

Out they passed and all the rest of 6A 
and 6B, for the frightened wee folks had 
gone at last. 

Somewhat to the secret disappointment 
of a few of the boys, it wasn’t a real fire 
after all. The tiny blaze among some 
waste papers was extinguished without 
the aid of the firemen, and the little gray 
curls of smoke vanished as quickly as they 
had appeared. The children stood quietly 
about the playground, waiting for further 
instructions, while the white-faced first- 
grade teacher, Miss Ridley, and the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Corwin, talked together. Then 
the bell clanged again, a series of short, 
quick strokes, and the boys and girls formed 
in line ready to pass again into the school- 
house. 


silver 


When the children were perfectly quiet, 


“You all know wliat "bis is, boys and 


The names of the pupils who have helped 


the school the most are engraved on this. 
Here is the name of the boy who won the 
prize essay last year, and here is the girl’s 
name who had the best garden in the city, 
and soon. I will not take the time to read 
the list of these children who have done 
something for their school. 
new names to add for their brave conduct 
of this morning, Susan Ward and Sterling 
Gray. If they had not held their lines back 
the smaller children would have been badly 
hurt.” 


There was a good deal of clapping, and 


then Mr. Corwin continued, “‘School is dis- 
missed for the rest of the morning.” 

The first-grade teacher hurried up to Susie 
and put her arms around her. ‘“‘You dear 
child,” she said as she kissed her. 

“Tm glad I’m fat now,” confessed Susie. 
“Tf I had been little like Adelaide I couldn’t 
have done it.” 

“You're a roly-poly, as your mother 
was,”’ smiled the first-grade teacher. 

“But mother isn’t fat,” objected Susie, 
atoutly; “she’s straight and slender and 
lovely.” 

The first-grade teacher took the little 
bruised, swollen hands tenderly in hers. 
“And Susie will look just like mother by 
and by.” 

Susie smiled, a cheerful, comfortable 
little smile, which shone out in her cheeks 
and eyes. “I’m glad I’m fat now,” she 
announced, ‘‘and I’m glad I shall be slender 
some day.” 

And she raced home to tell her mother 
about it—Mary Davis, in the Springfield 
Republican. 


The Free Lunch Counter. 


The little girl with crooked legs had 
sat for hours on the brown front porch. ’ 

Mrs. Mullens, the “housekeeper, was in 
the kitchen making doughnuts. Mr. Pres- 
ton, the little girl’s father, was in the studio 
across the road painting pictures. Conse- 
quently it was deadly dull. 

She had hoped Caroline and Avery Ames 
would come to play that afternoon. She 
had ‘watched and watched the turn for sight 
of them until all weary with disappointment, 
she had fallen asleep. 

Not five minutes later Caroline and 
Avery came skipping toward the house. 
They saw Ruth was sleeping, so lowering 
their voices they went on their toes to the 
back door, 

“Mrs. Mullens,” Avery shaded his eyes 
and called through the screen, ‘‘we’ve a 
surprise for Ruth, and may we botrow the 
ladder from the woodshed while we fix 
it? a” 

“We have to climb into the sapien 
to do it,”’ added Caroline. 


“Bless you, take anything if it’s going hp. 


to make the poor child happy.” 


For twenty minutes they were busy. 


Then Avery climbed down the ladder, 
they had to admire their work—a 
heaped with suet, seeds, and cours as' 


Some minutes ticked away. Onat or 
a chickadee a aa He cocked an 


We have two © 


-tin’s edge, and pecked at the 


= “He likes it,’’ squealed Caroline. 

_ At the sound of voices, pop! went Ruth’s 
eyelids. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, spying the pan 
almost the first thing, “‘what is that?”’ 

“Tt’s a s’prise.”” Caroline clapped her 
hands. “A free lunch counter for the 
birds.” « ae 

“And when it’s empty you can draw it 
in and fill it up again. See?” said Avery, 


- pulling the tray toward the railing. 


“One came while you were asleep.” 

“Took, there he is again!” 

Wasn’t Ruth delighted! 

As the children were about to leave late 
in the afternoon, they heard a pattering 
of tiny, nervous feet over their heads. 
They scarcely dared to take a breath. 
Suddenly came a quick spring, a flash of 
reddish brown, and a squirrel had leaped 
from the porch roof plump onto the lunch 
counter. 

The little girl. with the crooked legs had 
a different time after that. Even when her 
father disappeared in the big studio to 
paint she sat on the porch, bird-book in 
lap, and waited for the feathered folk. 

Caroline and Avery had done something 
to make their little lame friend happy, yet 
here they were getting a whole lot of pleasure 
out of it themselves! That’s the queer 
thing about kindnesses. 

Whenever they stopped, Ruth had some 
fresh news to tell them about the birds. 
No two were alike. The chickadee was 
friendly, the jay quarrelsome. The wood- 
pecker drilled himself a snug hollow in a 
dead tree. The phoebe built her nest under 
an old bridge. The high-hole considered 
ants a feast. The cedar-waxwing doted on 
cherries. 

Cold weather came. Caroline and Avery 
.returned to their Boston home, and the 
little girl with crooked legs could sit no 
longer on the brown porch. But indoors, 
behind the sunny bay window, she watched 
the birds that came every day to her lunch 
counter, and a hundred miles away in the 
city Caroline and Avery watched for the 
postman who brought letters that told 
about the chickadees, the nuthatches, and 
the downy woodpeckers that were making 
Ruth’s winter so happy.—Beuwlah Rector, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


A Protector. 


“There may be Indians in these woods right 

now,’’ said Jack, as he and Beth were walking 
by a small patch of oaks. Beth was taking 
her family of dolls out for an airing, and Jack 
was pushing the cart. 
_ Beth knew that there had been no Indians 
in the neighborhood for twenty years—her 
father had told her so; but Jack said that 
they might have come back again. 

It was a cold, cloudy afternoon in early 
winter. No snow had fallen yet, but the 


_ ground was frozen. 


“TLet’s walk to the end of the woods, and 
maybe we'll see an Indian,’ said Jack. 


_ He was ten, two years older than his little 


nate, and he had read many stories 
Indian Ss. 
| right,” replied “Beth, not yet really 
Sah, eae | 

_ t to come creeping through 
at night,” he continued, 
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“hunting for children. And maybe they 
steal little girls and carry them away to the 
big pine forest and never let them go home 
again—I don’t know.” 

Beth began to feel that there might pos- 
sibly be something in what Jack said. 

“Tndians might be hiding in these woods 
even now,” added Jack. 

Beth longed to run home. The thought of 
Jack and her family in the cart alone re- 
strained her. 

“Don’t you worry, Beth,” said Jack, 
when he saw that she was becoming fright- 


ened. ‘‘The Indians won’t get you while I’m 
along. I'll keep ’em off. I’m not afraid of 
anything. I’m your protector.” 


It was nearly dark when they reached the 
end of the woods and turned toward home. 
Beth took her smallest doll from the cart and 
carried it, for she felt that Angelina must 
be stiff with fear. 

Jack was telling a long Indian story that 
he had been reading. Beth listened uneasily 
and pressed Angelina to her rapidly beating 
heart. 

The dry oak leaves rustled, and suddenly 
there was a breaking of branches, and a 
dark form came bounding through the woods, 
straight toward the children. 

Beth, white with fear, grabbed Rose Lil- 
lian, the twins, and Esther May from the 
cart, and held them, with Angelina, in her 
protecting arms. 

Jack gave one look at the awful thing 
that was coming, then turned and ran for 
home as fast as he could. 

“Jackie, O Jackie, come back!” 
Beth, but Jack did not stop. 

Then brave little Beth put her family 
back in the doll-cart and went up to the 
awful thing; for it was only Dixie, Jack’s 
old pony, that had got loose, and, hearing 
Jack’s voice, had started toward him. 

When the danger was over, Jack came 
back, for his curiosity was great. 

“T was only fooling about Indians, Beth,”’ 
said Jack in a queer voice. It was hard for 
him to own up. 

Then he pushed the doll-cart and let Beth 
ride the pony home, which was a great sacri- 
fice on his part. 

‘Jackie is sorry that he frightened me, or 
he wouldn’t let me ride Dixie,” thought gen- 
erous Beth New York Christian Advocate. 


cried 


A Mite of a Dog. 


The Princess Windischgratz is the grand- 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. When 
she was but about eleven years old she was 
known and loved as “the little Princess 
Elizabeth.” 

There lived a baker in the city of Vienna 
whose wife was particularly fond of the little 
Princess Elizabeth. The baker’s wife had a 
tiny white dwarf dog given her, which 
was so small that when full grown it could 
sit on a lady’s hand. _So small a dog had 
never been seen before, and people often came 
to the house on purpose to look at it. 

It was Christmas Eve. The baker’s 
wife dressed herself in her Sunday best, put 
the dog in a basket lined with pink satin, and 
went to the palace where Elizabeth lived. 
No stranger was allowed to go into the palace 
except by permission. She showed the dog 
to the guards, and they were so delighted 
with it that they managed to get her into 
the palace, and when once in it was not very 
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difficult to obtain permission from the court 
authorities to see Princess Stephanie, the 
mother of the little Princess Elizabeth. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said the baker’s 
wife, “‘I hope that you will allow me to pre- 
sent a little gift to your daughter this Christ- 
mas Eve,’’ and then she uncovered the basket 
with the tiny white dog in it. 

Wasn’t the Princess Stephanie delighted 
with it! And of course the little Princess 
Elizabeth was. She loved it more than any 
of the rich gifts which she received for Christ- 
mas. The dog never grew to be more than 
five inches high.—The Child’s Hour. 


The Goldfish Farms of Japan. 


Among the fishes cultivated in Japan, none 
receives more attention than the goldfish, 
which holds a prominent place in the lives 
of the people, writes The United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, in The Youth’s Com- 
panion. China, probably, furnished many 
years ago the original stock from which 
the numerous varieties of Japanese goldfish 
have been bred. It is said that in the old 
feudal days in Japan, even when famine was 
abroad in the land, the trade in goldfish 
still flourished. 

The present demand for goldfish seems to 
be unlimited; many thousands of persons, 
men, women, and children, make a living 
by growing goldfish for market, and hun- 
dreds of peddlers carry the fish through the 
city streets or along the country roads in 
wooden tubs suspended from shoulder bars. 
The leading goldfish centre is Korijama, 
where there are 350 “‘farms’’ at which the 
different varieties of goldfish are bred. 
The common forms of goldfish are well known 
in the United States, but some of the most 
striking varieties have not yet been intro- 
duced here. 


Little three-year-old Bessie was trying to 
dress herself one morning and managed to get 
her clothes badly mixed. Calling to her 
mother, she said, ‘‘Oh, mother, come and 
help me; I’m all upside out!”’ 


“Mother,” said Mildred, ‘‘do you think 
you can finish my gloves to-night, so I can 


wear them to school to-morrow?” “I am 
afraid not,’ said the mother. “I'll have 
to get some more yarn, I think.” ‘Oh, 


hurry up and knit fast, and maybe you can 
finish before the yarn gives out.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849, Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed te meet 
constant demands for service. 


PresiwENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Principal at Tuskegee. 


The normal and industrial schools at 
Hampton and Tuskegee are well. known to 
thousands of Unitarians in our land, and a 
large proportionate part of the support given 
to these and similar schools, Calhoun and 
others, has come from Unitarian individ- 
uals and churches; therefore a considerable 
number of readers of the Register will be 
deeply interested in Tuskegee’s decision to 
draft Major Robert R. Moton from Hampton 
to succeed Dr. Booker T. Washington, whose 
recent death has brought such a loss to his 
race and to the nation. On January 12 a 
large meeting was held in Boston in the in- 
terest of Hampton, and the speakers were 
Governor McCall, ex-President Taft, Dr. 
Frizzell, and Major Moton. Warm praise 
was expressed for the new principal of 
Tuskegee, and hearty confidence in his abil- 
ity to carry on the work which Dr. Wash- 
ington had laid down. ‘There has been the 
closest friendship between these two during 
many years, and we can think of no man 
whom Dr. Washington would more heartily 
prefer to have succeed him than the man 
now chosen. 

The two men differ in many respects. 
Booker T. Washington was partly white, 
and many people were accustomed to ascribe 
his merits wholly to the Caucasian blood in 
his veins; but such explanations will be 
ruled out of court in the case of Major 
Moton: he is dark of skin, with strongly 
marked African features; he is over six 
feet in height, with a full, vigorous frame, 
and a decidedly attractive personality. 
His title is not derived from service in any 
national body of soldiers, nor was it gained, 
as in New Hampshire, by peaceful appoint- 
ment from a peaceful Governor to his Staff; 
but Major Moton has been the commandant 
of the Hampton cadets for many years, 
and has a working knowledge of military 
drill and usages. During the past ten 
years he has held several important advisory 
and administrative offices among his people, 
and always he has proved himself equal to his 
task. An interesting story, or family tradi- 
tion, has been handed down with him, to the 
effect that he is descended from an African 
chief who was powerful on the west coast 
of Africa in about the year 1735; this young 
chief, in warfare with a rival chief, captured 
a large number of his foes; these he sold to an 
American slaver; after the captives had 
been transferred to the ship the young chief 
visited the craft, to satisfy his curiosity 
concerning it; when he desired to return 
ashore he was taken prisoner, was chained to 
one of the men whom he had sold, and was 
thrust into the hold, there to remain until the 
voyage to the New World was completed; 
his robust health brought him through the 
ordeal, and he survived, to become the father 
of a family, and the progenitor of Robert 
Russa Moton. 

Major Moton’s childhood was passed on 
the Vaughan plantation, in Amelia County, 
Virginia. He has a touching story which he 
ean tell, of his intimate companionship with 
a son of the planter. He admired the white 
boy and copied his dress and manners, and 
the friendliness was reciprocated until the 
white lad went away to school. On his return 


he altered his attitude entirely toward his 


colored playmate, and asserted the superior- 
ity which custom and conditions unjustly 


gave him. Major Moton says that the inci- 
dent cut him to the heart, and he presently 
aroused himself to the determination to rely 
upon his own resources and make a man of 
Results have amply justified this 


himself. 


resolution. He entered Hampton in 1885, 


working his way, like so many other strong- 
natured lads, both white and black, in this 
country, and making friends wherever he was 
Dr. Frizzell says of this drafting of 
Major Moton away from Hampton, that it 
seems a loss almost irreparable to the older 


known. 


institution. 


Two questions arise naturally regarding 


the leadership of the new principal of Tuske- 


gee: First, will he be able to carry forward 
Second, will he 


the work at the Institute? 
get hold of the white people at the North, 


who have long been such warm friends of 
In answer to the 


Booker T. Washington? 
former question it must be remembered that 


the new principal knows the methods of 


Hampton ‘‘from turret to foundation-stone,” 


and the methods of Tuskegee are substantially 
The founder 


the same as those of Hampton. 
of Tuskegee was a gtaduate of Hampton. 
Further, Tuskegee has been during the past 
ten years thoroughly systematized, and Dr. 
Washington felt entire confidence in Mr. 
Emmet Scott, secretary, Mr. Warren Logan, 
treasurer, and other officials in charge, so 
that he was free to leave the institution 
for weeks and even months at a time, to carry 
on his educational tours through Southern 
States, and to make a trip abroad. Major 
Moton has long been a welcome and frequent 
visitor ‘at Tuskegee, and when he recently 
went there and made an address to the 
students he was received like an old and 
tried friend. As to Major Moton’s reception 
among Dr. Washington’s supporters at the 
North there is little to be anxious about. 
He has already become well known as a faith- 
ful agent of Hampton, and is hailed as a 
personal friend by hundreds of people 
throughout the North and West. It seems 
quite clear that the trustees of Tuskegee 
have made a wise choice, and the outlook is 
bright for that institution, which will long 
be the truest memorial to the great Negro 
leader who founded it and gave his strength 
and his very life for his race. B. G. 


A Memory. 


A young man riding on horseback along 
the country roads of Eastern Maine, now 
drawing rein to greet an acquaintance, again 
turning into a woodland road to gather a 
bunch of fragrant mayflowers or a spray of 
autumn leaves for a sick or aged friend, 
sometimes taking long, solitary rides over 
the countryside, gathering strength from the 
ocean breezes and the balsam of the firs, and 
filling his soul with the splendor of sea and 
sky and the beauty of birds and blossoms! 
Such is the picture of Dr. William H. Lyon 
cherished in many households at the scene 
of his first pastorate. 

The requirements of a country church in 
the early ’70’s were hard indeed for a young 
man fresh from college, especially for one with 
a nature so sensitive and refined that it 
perforce must protect itself with an armor 
of reserve, but Mr. Lyon had consecrated 
his life to a ministry of service. The cease- 
less round of parish calls was still in vogue. 


At one house the minister must admire and | 1 


counsel to the perplexed, and a moment later 
enter into the gayety of the lightest-hearted. — 
In the quiet of his study he must prepare 
sermons that appeal alike to the scholarly 
and the unlettered, and be called forth to be 
the central figure at a parish merrymaking. 
There are many who remember the inspira- 
tion of those Sunday services at which the 
young minister came out of the pulpit and, 
seating himself at the organ, touched the keys ’ 
with a master’s hand, and that Sunday-school _ . 
Christmas festival stands out pre-eminent } 
in the minds of the children of the period, 

at which the principal feature was a Christ- 
mas story written by ‘‘our own minister.” - 
His office as superintendent of schools and 
his participation in social functions brought 
Mr. Lyon in touch with people not of his 
denomination and were important factors in 
bringing about the cordial relation between 
the Unitarian and the evangelical churches 
that has characterized Ellsworth for forty 
years. : 

It was characteristic of Mr. Lyon that 
during a winter of study in Boston (succeed- 
ing his pastorate) and a subsequent tour of q 
Europe he found time to write letters to a 
local paper, under the pen name of ‘Elder 
Berry,” that brought to its readers glimpses 
of music and art and literature and foreign 
travel that were beyond their reach in those 
days when the little city, without a railroad, 
was ptactically isolated during the winter 
months. 
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Although he mingled freely with his people «fi 
and encouraged friendly relations with the 7 
children of the Sunday-school, no one, young 
or old, ever forgot for a moment that Mr. . 
Lyon was first of all a religious teacher. 4 


Carefully separating theological dogma from ; 
true religion, he exalted his sacred office ‘ 
with quiet dignity that overcame the criticism 
of irreligion that in those days too often i 
confronted the pioneer Unitarian church in a 
an evangelical community. 
To his later parishes belong the achieve- : 
ments of his riper years; to Ellsworth, the 
memory of the consecrated young man with . 
prophetic vision. And so it was that onthe .- 
evening when the papers chronicled the 
passing of Dr. Lyon the telephone carried 
the sad tidings from household to household, 
told in voices that trembled in the telling. 
Mary ANN GREELY. 4H 
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North Middlesex Preaching Mission. 


The preaching mission conducted by the 
North Middlesex Conference in the First 
Unitarian Church at Lowell from January — 
2 to 9 exceeded expectations of attendance ~ 
and interest. The local conditions at the : 
outset were not considered favorable for a 
Unitarian missionary enterprise of religious 
revival, but as the services went forward 
interest increased, till at the close regret w: 
expressed that there were to be no more 0 
these services for the present. There v 
an attendance of 938 at the meetings, and 
fusion of fresh energy into the local c 
Good preachers were enlisted thror 
tireless activity of the president of 


_ grat é 
to know themselves, 
as twentieth-century religious revivalists of 


- laymen. 


result that Unitarians es come 
when occasion demands, 


the first order. 

_ The preaching was all good, but what was 
distinctly and devoutly religious had right 
of way, as the services of Mr. Rihbany, Dr. 
Frothingham, and Mr. Lawrence. The sum- 
mit of religious fervor was reached with Dean 
Fenn (simple, clear, elemental) offering what 
the Master had offered,—religion rooted in 
love and active purposing with the Father 
to perfect man to divine completeness and 
harmony. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Unitarian Club, held at the Hotel Somer- 
set, Wednesday evening, January 12, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
George H. Ellis; vice-presidents, George 
Hutchinson and Charles W. Eliot; treasurer, 
Francis P. Sears; secretary, Charles W. 
Birtwell; additional members of council, 
Frederick W. Stone, Edward FE. Allen, and 
Frank L. Locke. 

The retiring president, Hon. William S. 
Kyle, announced that financially the year 
had been notable. The treasurer’s balance at 
last report was $1,083 and is now $1,600. 
The present membership is two hundred and 
sixty. 

Mr. Kyle referred to the fact that two of 
the new members recently elected were sons 
of former presidents of the Club who had 
filled exalted public station with signal honor 
and at the same time held the Club in high 
regard and served it with devotion. ‘I 
refer,” said Mr. Kyle, ‘“‘to the beloved and 
lamented Roger Wolcott and John D. Long, 
whose memories we shall always cherish with 
sincerest reverence.” Mr. Kyle congratu- 
lated the Club on the new officers chosen, 
and referred to his successor as one of the 
most widely known and most highly esteemed 
of the many loyal and devoted Unitarian 
“With cordial appreciation of 
your loyalty during my two years of service 
I give way to my successor and join you in 
welcoming him.” 

Taking the chair amid prolonged applause, 
Mr. Ellis said:— 

“Ex-President and Fellow-members of the 
Club: You, sir, have made it doubly hard for 
me in accepting this office, in calling to the 
attention of the gentlemen here present the 
talent that has preceded you and me, and 
in my case, I should say, preceded me alone. 
When you refer to Roger Wolcott and John 
D. Long as the ex-presidents of this club, 
it makes it seem to me as though the Club 
were rather running down hill. It has just 
begun,* however. Friends, you who know 
me fairly well, and many of you do, know 
well that you are not to look to me for elo- 
quence; I have no oratorical power, and I 
_ shall look to the speakers of the coming year 


* _ to furnish that.” 


The topic of the evening was ‘Government 


and Social Ideals,’’ and the first speaker was 


George W. Coleman, president of the Boston 


. — City Council, and well-known in connection 


f ethosmaem tam mnetines He dwelt with 
5 the i 


om said, ‘‘that there 
gle regia in ‘the City 


Council for the last six years. 
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But do you 
think that means that the people of Boston 
have suddenly become more virtuous? A 
large part of the improvement in our city 
government is due to better political ma- 
chinery.” 

He strongly urged, as a further step in ad- 
vance, the employment of a city manager, 
directly responsible to the Council. 

Prof. Samuel Williston of the Harvard 
Law School, a member of the Commission 
for the Promotion of Uniformity of Legisla- 
tion in the United States, emphasized the 
great need of uniformity in such State laws 
as the Child Labor Law, where without uni- 
formity the manufacturers of New England 
would be at a disadvantage with those of the 
South. Also, he said, a good divorce law in 
Massachusetts would be practically useless so 
long as there remains a complaisant Nevada. 


A Recent Experience. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


- One day lately the mail brought me an invi- 
tation to attend a series of lectures to be 
delivered at a ‘‘Meeting Room,’ South 
Boston, during January, Sunday evenings. 
The subjects were as follows: ‘‘ The Unita- 
rian Conception of God,” ‘‘The Unitarian 
Conception of the Son of God,” ‘‘The Uni- 
tarian Conception of the Atonement,” ‘“‘The 
Unitarian Conception of Man—his Fall, Sin, 
and Eternal Punishment,’’ “‘The Unitarian 
Conception of the Scriptures.” The “cordial 
invitation” intimated that an opportunity 
for questions would be given. 

Not being in official harness on January 9, 
I made up my mind to hear what this particu- 
lar authority had to say on the Unitarian 
faith. In the first place I was curious to 
know if the lecturer was a pro or an anti. 
This interrogation kept intruding itself as I 
tried to while away two hours prior to the 
meeting in the Public Library, reading one of 
Euripides’ thrilling tragedies. At length it 
was time to be moving in the direction of my 
objective,—what looked like a private resi- 
dence marked by a church board. 

This board was flanked by a poster headed 
“Lectures on Current Evils,’ and under- 
neath one read, ‘‘The Unitarian Concep- 


tion of the Son of God,”—one of the current. 


evils! Some simple folk have a peculiar way 
of revealing their animus in prayer. It was 
so on this occasion. God was told, in a 
studied speech, of the wickedness of certain 
people who set up the intellect against his 
holy word, while the humility of others came 
in for a goodly share of attention. The 
prayer attack was sharp and adumbrated 
what was about to follow. The speaker took 
for his text John vi. 38: ‘‘For I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.’”’ These words 
were construed, or rather misconstrued, as 
adequate proof of the deity of the Son—his 
eternal coequality with God. The mystery of 
the Trinity vanished under the deft manipu- 
lation of texts. Indeed, the Genesis ‘‘Elohim”’ 
afforded full proof of community in the 
Godhead—of the Trinity. But it was not 
explained how “‘us” equals three rather than 
ten or a thousand. However, an ancient il- 
lustration drawn from the life of Saint Patrick 
—-the three-leaved clover, without acknowl- 
edgment—was dilated upon freely, and the 
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conclusiveness of the argument therefrom 
left no room for doubt. It was a veritable 
clincher. With the easy motion of one 
practised in the art, the Trinitarian champion 
strode from passage to passage of Scripture, 
arriving at the usual terminus, namely, ‘If 
Jesus was not all he claimed to be, then he 
was a fraud.” 

The lecturer began by a pompous announce- 
ment that last week he had ‘‘exposed”’ the 
Unitarian conception of God. Now, having 
concluded lecture number two, he muttered, 
“Tf there are any questions,” with the air 
of ‘‘It can’t be possible that any one present 
remains unconvinced of the position I have 
so ably explained and defended.” 

I began: ‘“‘Does the Old Testament teach 
the dogma of the Trinity?” The answer 
came quickly, ‘Yes.’ I stood amazed, and 
could only remark that the Jew made promi- 
nent his belief, served and suffered for it, 
“Wear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Rord.”” 

“When was the Trinitarian dogma incor- 
porated into Christianity?’’ The answer - 
came, “‘From the beginning.” And again 
we were instructed it was in Elohim, in the 
Logos, or pre-existing Christ. Presumably 
the political wrangling, blood-stained Coun- 
cil that fixed the dogma on the Church in 
the fourth century with sword and fire was 
the official instrument of a stupendous reve- 
lation. 

The anti-Unitarian had laid strong em- 
phasis on the pre-existence element in John’s 
Gospel in proof of the deity of the man of 
Nazareth. “Are you aware that the doctrine 
of pre-existence was taught in the Athenians’ 
schools hundreds of years before the Christian 
era, and that the Johannine writer probably 


” 


borrowed it from Platonic and kindred 
sources?”’ This interrogation elicited no 
new light. 


My next remark, for now it was statement 
for statement: ‘‘Seeing Jesus does every- 
thing, where does God come in?”’ This was 
met with the intimation I was ignorant of 
the plan of salvation, and that I must be 
born again. This led me to thank my ad- 
monisher for another opening. ‘‘Was not 
Jesus trying to spiritualize the mind of 
Nicodemus, to lift him out of material re- 
ligion represented by rites and ceremonies 
and carry him to the conception, ‘God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth’?” This 
was the Unitarian position. 

“But,” came the rejoinder, ‘‘we have the 
word of God full and perfect and written 
by the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘Is not the ‘word of 
God’ the literature of the Jews covering a 
certain period, just as we have our American 
literature?’’ This was regarded as scan- 
dalous. 

“When the Bible commands the burning 
of witches, is that the word of God?”’ “God 
hasa right so to order.’”’ ‘Then he sanctions 
murder?” ‘Yes.” ‘That sounded like real 
blasphemy. 

“You hold that it was necessary for Jesus 
to be crucified for the sins of the whole 
world?”’ ‘Certainly, and if he had not 
paid the debt we should all have had to go 
to hell for ever and ever.” ‘“‘What of the 
millions who never heard of it?” 

“Tf hell and its contents and the devil keep 
on forever, is not God confronted with evil 
he cannot overcome, and does he not cease 
to be almighty?”’ 
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During the encounter proper, which lasted 
an hour and a quarter, of the thirty people 
present only two men very briefly defended 
the home territory. A young man, however, 
a stranger to me, added zest to the fray—a 
young man surely destined to figure in fields 
of fair renown, if one might judge from the 
questions he put, his logical acumen, and 
grasp of first principles. So I had one stal- 
wart at my side. It is a glorious sensation 
to hear the voice of a friend when alone on 
hostile ground. Thus felt I, realizing from 
a sympathetic glance and faint smile a com- 
rade was hard by. The modesty, the pa- 
tience under censure, the cool disregard of 
rude thrusts, the unflinching determination 
to drive home his points, the finely modu- 

. lated voice, never loud, the countenance 
spirituelle, was a first-rate testimonial to 
Unitarian breeding and training,—he was the 
son of a Unitarian minister. ‘That the ar- 
tows he let fly rankled in the breast of the 
lecturer became evident. 

One of the two men above referred to 
addressed himself to this young man, and in 
so doing saluted him as “brother.’”’ With 
withering scorn the lecturer, the Christian 
of Christians, rebuked the friendly disposed 
member of his flock thus: ‘‘Don’t call him 
brother: he is no brother.” 

During the evening it was my privilege to 
commend, for serious reflection, to those 
present the following excerpt from “‘ Present 
Philosophical Tendencies,’ by Prof. Perry of 
Harvard,—a classic of inestimable value: 
“That religious belief which is at once most 
probable on theoretic grounds and most 
rational in the broader sense of making 
‘direct appeal to all those powers of our 
nature which we hold in highest esteem’ is 
theism. God is conceived as ‘the deepest 
power in the universe,’ and a power not 
ourselves, ‘which not only makes for right- 
eousness, but means it, and which recognizes 
us.’ To co-operate with his creation by the 
best and rightest response seems all he wants 
of us.” Also, I announced that literature free 
of cost setting forth in detail the Unitarian 
position could be obtained an application at 
25 Beacon Street. 

It was now close on ten of the clock, and 
under cover of ‘‘Let us have a few words of 
prayer’? my new friend and I gained the 
street, and while imbibing freely of the pure 
air which our lungs badly needed told each 
other who we were, what brought us hither, 
and where we belonged. 


The Tuckerman School. 


One of the many interesting lectures in the 
social welfare course was that given on Jan- 
uary 13. The speaker was Mrs. George Perry 
Morris, and her subject, ‘‘The Educational 
Value of the Drama.” All life was dramatic 
to our courageous and adventurous ances- 
tors, said the speaker, and representations 
of life were not needed. We are far away 
from that time, and the dramatic instinct 
that craves satisfaction must be nourished 
in other ways than those of long ago. There- 
fore the theatres, amateur dramatic clubs, 
moving-picture plays, and many other forms 
of dramatic entertainment have grown up. 
The speaker felt that in both work and play 
there is ample field for dramatic expression, 
but she deplored the practice of calling work 
by any but its own name. Work and play 
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are distinct activities, she said, and should 
be so regarded and dealt with. 

The educational value of all poetry, espe- 
cially dramatic poetry, was emphasized, and 
the memorizing of it strongly urged. A de- 
scription of the Drama League was given, 
with its objects and aims, and discriminating 
judgment passed on the plays being pre- 
sented to-day. 

On a previous Thursday an interesting 
account was given of the work of the House 
of Seven Gables Settlement in Salem. The 
speaker was Miss Elizabeth H. Dunham, who 
is head worker in the Settlement, and who 
was at one time a member of this School. 
From the address it was evident that appre- 
ciation of the value of the Settlement work is 
steadily growing. 

“A book of nature stories, Grimms’ and 
Andersen’s fairy tales, and the story which 
impressed you very much as a child,” were 
the directions given by Miss Poor for material 
for the second period of the story-telling 
course. The ten o’clock period on Saturday 
mornings promises to be as interesting as 
helpful. Any one may attend the lectures. 


Changes in Dr. Hale’s Church. 


It is a pleasure to be able to announce the 
completing of the extensive operations in 
Dr. Hale’s church which have long kept 
the congregation in grateful and eager sus- 
pense. The problems which have been suc- 
cessfully solved have involved the co-oper- 
ation of distinguished experts both in organ- 
building and in architectural reconstruction. 
The final results more than justify the most 
enthusiastic expectations. 

In giving a new organ to the South Con- 
gregational Society, Mrs. Robert D. Evans 
generously provided for such alterations in 
the church as would be necessary to give 
the organ its proper setting, and to furnish 
ample space for its installation. To pro- 
duce this result the architects, Messrs. Allen 
& Collens, who have had unusual success in 
remodelling church interiors, decided that 
material changes would be required at the 
chancel end of the church. 

It will be remembered that the pulpit 
formerly occupied the centre of a small 
platform, and that the ministers’ seats were 
crowded under a low balcony,—an archi- 
tectural plan which seriously detracted from 
the dignity and height of the church. It 
was therefore decided to remove the balcony 
and provide seats for the choir on the floor 
of the chancel. The pulpit platform has 
been enlarged and brought forward, in ac- 
cordance with the somewhat more conven- 
tional design which calls for central steps 
to the chancel, and a pulpit at one side. 

At the back of the chancel are seven stalls 
which in addition to their obvious utility 
form an important part of the interesting 
scheme of mural decoration, which gives 
Miss Hale’s beautiful paintings of the Na- 
tivity the setting they deserve, and makes 
them more than ever a distinguishing feature 
of the church. 

The general effect is still further enhanced 
by a skilful arrangement of the organ pipes 
on either side of the chancel, making the 
organ and mural decorations integral parts 
of a symmetrical design covering the entire 
front of the church. 

A very important feature of the whole 
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plan, in point both of beauty and conven- 
ience, has also been a complete rearrange- 
ment of pews, which gives a central aisle 
leading to the chancel steps. Altogether, to 
a remarkable extent, the installation of the 
new organ has brought with it in many 
respects a new and beautiful church. Both 
the donor and the congregation are to be 
congratulated. 

The Skinner Organ Co. have been given 
a free hand to create an original and beauti- 
ful organ, which means that it will be one 
of the best in Boston. The installation of 
this organ was a problem of great difficulty 
because of the peculiar formation of the 
organ chamber. Great care has been ob- 
served in so disposing of the various divi- 
sions of the instrument that the tone should 
not be obstructed. In the voicing of this 
organ great care has also been used to see 
that each stop blends and contrasts with 
the other stops as do the various instru- 
ments of the well-balanced orchestra. The 
echo organ, which also includes the cathe- 
dral chimes, is placed in a specially con- 
structed room in the northwest tower of the 
church, the sound entering the auditorium 
through a grill-covered opening in the ceil- 
ing. 

The organ will be used for the first time at 
the morning service, January 30. At 12.15 
an introductory organ recital will be given by 
Archibald Thompson Davison, Ph.D., in- 
structor in music, and organist and choir- 
master at Harvard University. 


The Alfiance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
held January 14, the president in the chair. 
The attendance of twenty-six included two 
visitors, Miss Breed of Louisville, Ky., and 
Miss Field of Cincinnati, Ohio, both mem- 
bers of Alliance committees. 

Report was made of the growth of the 
Endowment Fund. Branches continue to 
send word of their several ways of raising 
their quota. The committee has just issued 
a letter urging the appointment in each 
branch of a committee to create the enthu- 
siasm which alone is needed to achieve a 
glorious success. 

Mrs. Osgood reported for the Post-Office 
Mission that the list of correspondents is 
now fairly complete. To all correspondents 
in the vicinity of places where Unitarian 
preachers are to visit a notice of the meeting 
is sent, that there may be opportunity to 
hear the spoken word; and two hundred 
carefully selected tracts are sent, together 
with a letter of information, for use at the 
time of the meetings. 

Mrs. Peterson was present to tell in person 
of the hopeful outlook in the Southern cir- 
cuits, and of the extraordinary energy and 
devotion of the preachers and other workers. 


The Christmas celebrations went happily. 


Mrs. Peterson spoke of her recent visit in 


Norfolk, Va., where Rev. F. W. Pratt, al- 
though living in Richmond, is reaching — 


many inquirers and honest doubters. Miss 


Marquand, a director of The Alliance, is 


aiding in this Norfolk work as parish as- 2 
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sistant. From the rack in the theatre aviitre Ne 


sermons have been taken each week, t 
average for December being 445. 


.- 


worker says, “In the evening 
ee 


I refilled the rack, waiting respectfully for 
me to finish, then they immediately attacked 
the rack with energy.”’ On February 1 
the move will be made into a little church 
that has been hired. Sunday-school and Alli- 
ance branch are doing well. ‘‘Our message 
means far more than any of us can realize. 
Almost daily I receive confessions, one 
might call them, that tell of the joy of new 
life and of new light.” 

A very interesting report of the Women’s 
Alliance in Italy was submitted by the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Benso of Turin, whose services 
are made possible through the appeal 
issued by The Alliance. Liberal Protestant 
and Catholic women come together once a 
month at the secretary’s house for the con- 
sideration of moral and social questions and 
for spiritual uplift. They learn toleration 
and the joy of co-operation, and get the 
wider vision, and go forth with renewed 
courage. Much is also done by correspond- 
ence, and the secretary adds that the sym- 
pathizers with the liberal cause are many. 

The Alliance missionary in China sent 
word of the excitement of bombs and other 
disturbances in Shanghai, the work of the 
Revolutionists. ‘‘Never was a nation so 
distraught, a people so in need of friends, as 
China to-day,” says Miss Pecker. While 
studying the Chinese language she is teach- 
ing English, visiting the homes of her pupils, 
and assisting with the Ladies’ International 
Club of the Institute. 

The name of Mrs. George D. Noyes has 
been placed In Memoriam by the branch of 
the First Parish, Brookline; that of Mrs. 
Julian C. Jaynes by the West Newton 
branch; and that of Miss Lydia J. Cranston 
by the branch at New Bedford. 

A vote of appreciation was passed to the 
committee that so ably cared for the New 
Year’s Reception at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, and also to the generous friends who 
made the building so attractive with Christ- 
mas greens. 

Mrs. Donald M. Blair of Roxbury was 
nominated director for Massachusetts, to 
succeed Mrs. Peck, who has recently resigned. 

It was voted to put before the branches 
an appeal in the interests of the work of 
Rev. Ethelred Brown at Kingston, Jamaica, 
to help complete the church building. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. Henry C. Parker, 
who is to accompany her husband to New 
Orleans and elsewhere in the South, to con- 
vey the greetings of the Executive Board to 
Alliance branches and groups of Unitarian 
women to be visited. 

A new branch is welcomed, Paterson, N.J., 
where a most promising start has been made, 
the outcome of the revivalist campaign there 
last year. 

A letter of congratulation was voted to 
Mrs. Reid, former president of the Montreal 
Alliance, whose daughter, Miss Helen Reid, 
has been appointed by the King, Lady of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
a very distinguished honor. Miss Reid is 
convener of committees of the Montreal 
branch of the Patriotic Society. 

Reports were received from ‘the Middle 


States and Canada. ‘The note of courage 


was sounded everywhere, although this is 
nother year of strenuous labors for church 
{ community. The Canadian reports em- 
sized the improvement in financial con- 
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Those from the Western branches told of 
the great help and encouragement received 
from the visit of the pilgrims on their way to 
San Francisco, as also from the financial aid 
sent them. 

The next meeting will be held in Albany, 
N.Y., February 11, at 10 A.M. ‘The business 
session will be followed by an open confer- 
ence at 2 P.M., to which all who may be able 
to attend are cordially invited. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Children’s Mission. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


For more than a half-century the children 
of our Unitarian schools have been faithful 
to this Mission. Other causes have claimed 
their loyalty from time to time, but to this 
one and to this alone they have been constant, 
the children and grandchildren of its first 
litttle friends taking it up in turn and support- 
ing it. From the first it was made clear that 
this is the children’s mission; it was to be 
their enterprise, their united effort to relieve 
the need and provide for the welfare of other 
children less fortunate than themselves. 

As time has gone on and the demands upon 
the Mission have increased, the offerings of 
our Sunday-school children have become in- 
sufficient to carry on the work. But many 
of those who began as children to contribute 
their mites have on becoming men and wo- 
men given largely of their means, so that the 
annual offerings of adults, together with the 
income from funds they have donated, added 
to the contributions that continue to come in 
from our Sunday schools, have enabled the 
Mission to steadily enlarge its service. 

Nevertheless, the Mission has in view chan- 
nels of usefulness yet unentered, owing to 
lack of sufficient income. In a businesslike 
effort to keep within its means, it has been 
obliged to considerably curtail its work, and 
greatly needs not only increased help from 
the Sunday-schools, but from adults as well. 

Despite this additional help from adults, 
the fact remains that the Mission is primarily 
a beneficence of our Sunday-school children. 
About one hundred and fifty Unitarian Sun- 
day schools sent their offerings last year, 
the most of them at Easter. ‘This means that 
several thousand children of our household 
of faith have during the last year had their 
attention called to this fine benevolence and 
have made some effort toward its support. 
Neither effort nor money could well be di- 
rected to a more worthy cause. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that an increasing number 
of our schools will join in this common 
effort. 

The Mission is wholly non-sectarian and 
inter-racial in its beneficence, but is distinctly 
Unitarian in its organization and support. 
The president is Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
who is treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association. The clerk is Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, and successor to Edward Everett 
Hale as president of the National Lend-a- 
Hand Society. The other officers and em- 
ployees are well-known workers in our Unita- 
rian churches. With such persons in charge 
we should expect, what we actually find, that 


the difficult and delicate work carried on by 
the Mission is wisely managed, in accordance 
with the most approved principles of philan- 
thropy. 

The Children’s Mission was one of the 


Deaths. 


CALVIN BUCKMASTER, 


The church at Swansboro, N.C., has met with a severe 
loss in the death of Capt. Calvin Buckmaster, which oc- 
curred on Sunday, January ro. He was one of the stanch 
supporters of our Unitarian church ever since the beginning 
of liberal preaching in that vicinity. 

Kind-hearted, just, honorable, and straightforward in 
his relations to his neighbors, he had served the town faith- 
fully as mayor, magistrate, and public-spirited citizen, 
Indeed, the whole community will always be the richer for 
his strong personality, and for his loyal and devoted 
services. 


BENJAMIN JAMES. 


Mr. Benjamin James, born in South Boston, died January 
8. Always a lover of children, much of his life has been 
spent among the children of the Hawes Unitarian Sunday- 
school of South Boston, of which he was assistant superin- 
tendent, working and co-operating with his pastor, Rev. 
James Huxtable, superintendent. A lifelong Unitarian, he 
was loyally devoted to his church, his pastor, and his 
Sunday-school. At one time he served for three years on 
the board of directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, also on the hospitality committee of the Sunday 
School Union. He was a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association. Of a kindly, courteous nature, he 
was easily known in our Unitarian gatherings, frequently 
bestowing a pink with a gracious word. 

Mrs. Benjamin James died Dec. 6, r915. She was musi- 
cal director and the teacher of the Bible class for many 
years. She also wrote a paper on “The Bible”—a fine 
scholarly work preserved in the Lending Library of the 
National Alliance. 

She was of charming personality, thoroughly musical, an 
accomplished pianist and teacher, widely read, of fine 
literary taste, a former president of the Thursday Club, a 
literary club of South Boston. Her kindly smile of greet- 
ing and ready response to any call upon her time and ser- 
vices will be cherished. Her pastor said of her these lines 
of Wordsworth:— 3 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
® And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


Mr. and Mrs. James were both life members of the 
Sunday School Society. Memorial services have been held 
for both by the Hawes Sunday-school. They will be sadly 
missed in the Hawes Church and Sunday-school; sweet 
memories remain. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR 


every word perfectly with my new HEARINFONE. 

Fine for elderly people. Costs only $3.00 and always 

ready. No battery. No buzzing. Can be carried in 

the pocket or small bag. Free trial given. Call or 

write J. H. CARPENTER, 2 Park Square, Boston, 
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first to abandon the policy of assembling 
its wards in a “‘Home,” where associations 
could not always be safeguarded, and where 
the true home influence, needed by every 
growing child, could not be secured. Turn- 
ing from this method of caring for its children, 
the Mission avoided the other evil, into which 
so many fall, of hasty and ill-considered 
placing in permanent homes. Almost any 
home might seem better than those from 
which many of the little ones were taken; 
but to rescue them from one set of unhappy 
conditions only to place them in another is 
not wisdom, however attractive that method 
is to those who wish to get their charges off 
their hands as quickly as possible, and who 


“may be tempted even to act quickly and so 


do a large business with little expenditure 
of time and money. The Mission’s policy 
is to place the children in carefully chosen 
homes, where they are boarded, thus making 
it easy to withdraw them if conditions are 
not satisfactory. 

The Mission cared for 318 children during 
the period covered by their last annual re- 
port, having an average of 189 constantly 
under supervision. Every child is carefully 
placed, and is visited at least four times 
a year by a competent worker. The best 
medical attendance is secured, first to exam- 
ine the children and correct whatever may 
be wrong, and then to care for them in case 
of illness. Each child’s religious traditions 
are carefully respected, and whenever possi- 
ble the little ones are kept in their own homes, 
the Mission so co-operating as to make this 
possible. That those in charge are ‘“un- 
willing to do superficial work” is evident to 
all who know the Mission history, or who 
have met and heard its most efficient general 
secretary, Mr. Parker B. Field. 

The Department of Religious Education 
heartily commends this Mission to the con- 
tinued and increasing support of our Sunday 
schools, and offers this wholly unsolicited 
testimony to the wisdom of its management 
and the affectionate oversight its officers give 
to the helpless little ones who come under 
its care. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Boston. Federation. 


The midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 30, with both afternoon and evening 
sessions as usual. 


Final Fair Results. 


Friends who assisted and contributed 
have been interested to hear the final results 
of the fair. The following is now submitted 
as the total receipts of the tables at the 1915 
bazaar: Travellers, $16.30; aprons, $38.87; 
lemonade, $12.05; mystery, $19.86; Isles of 
Shoals, $4.16; children’s, $29.30; preserves, 
$57.04; flowers, $65.73; candy, $101.47; Pa- 
cific Coast, $100.10; admissions, $58.90; 
fancy, $215.45; lunch, $176.10; household, 
$31.45; life members, $490.85; bags and bas- 
kets, $147.45; entertainment, $41.80; contri- 
butions and miscellaneous, $176.15; total, 
$1,783.03; deduct expenses, $529.94; total 
receipts, $1,253.09. 


Pallstous “Intelligence 


Ramtuncenienia, 


On January 23, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Eugene N. Cosgrove of 
West Somerville will preach. Rev. William 
C. Gannett, D.D., will be the preacher at 
the Wednesday afternoon Quiet Hour Ser- 
vice, January 26, at 4.30 P.M. 


Organ services are held at the Arlington 
Street Church on Wednesday afternoons at 
five o’clock. At each service, in addition 
to the music, there is a Scripture reading 
and a brief address. On Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, the address will be given by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester. 


Speakers at the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be: Monday, Janu- 
ary 24, Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., 
Universalist Church, Hartford, Conn.; Tues- 
day, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago; Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dean Lee S. McCollester, D.D., 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College; 
Friday, Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, Balti- 
more, Md. The service on Saturday will, 
as usual, be entirely musical. 


Meetings. 


THE NEW York LEAGUE oF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The League held its regular 
meeting January 7, at Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, Manhattan. The president, 
Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, was in the chair, 
and about one hundred and fifty members and 
guests were present. ‘The membership of the 
League to date is three hundred and seventy- 
five. Mrs. R. H. Davis, who came to present 
the needs of the Canadian churches (the 
object of the day’s collection), was welcomed 
amid much hand-clapping. Her presenta- 
tion of the case was most convincing, and the 
collection which followed amounted to over 
$45. The speaker of the day was Miss 
Jessie Rittenhouse, with her subject, “The 
New Movements in Modern Poetry.’”’ She 
said that at the beginning of this century 
all the magazines and newspapers said that 
poetry had gone into a decline. Poetry was 
still in the Victorian epoch. Now books of 
poetry outsell books of fiction, notably 
“North of Boston,’”’ by Robert Frost, which 
sold four thousand in a month. ‘The reason 
seems to be that poetry has become more 
virile, and more an exponent of common life. 
The century came in with socialism and the 
brotherhood idea, and the new poetry came 
as a following of Walt Whitman. His tech- 
nique was most revolutionary. He broke 
all conventions of the romantic school, 
which became decadent after Browning. 
Whitman felt the crowd spirit, the American 
spirit. Edwin Markham crystallized the 
new note in his ‘‘“Man with the Hoe.” 
Miss Rittenhouse spoke of Schauffler’s 
“Scum of the Earth,’’ Anna H. Branch’s 
“Broadway Shop Girl,” and Margaret Widde- 
mer’s “ The Factories.” She then spoke of the 
free-verse movement, and Edgar I,ee Mas- 
ter’s “‘Spoon River Anthology,” Frost’s 
“North of Boston,” and Amy Lowell’s 
work. Miss Rittenhouse said that in these 
new movements woman’s verse in this coun- 


| fh recited events ‘poems by Edith ’ 
Miss Branch, Miss Guiney, and Sara 
dale. She closed by quoting Edmund Sik 

as saying that the best work being done to-day 

is being done by the women of America. __ 


Churches. ; 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Walter A. Tuttle: Since vacation our ; 
Sunday-school attendance has doubled. That _ 
the members are interested is made evident 
by a recent occurrence: two boys who live 
five miles from the church and who could not 
have the use of a horse on Sunday, January 
9, walked the ten miles in zero weather over 
rough and icy roads rather than miss one 
session. ‘These are new scholars who were 
enrolled last fall. 


Cuinton, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
James C. Duncan: This is the thirtieth year 
of the present pastorate of this church, and 
that the church is very much alive may be 
learned from its works this year. Upon 
resuming services in September after the sum- 
mer vacation Miss Frances White, a gradu- 
ate of the Tuckerman School, was engaged 
to make a survey of the parish, assist in 
securing new members and stimulating the 
interest of those already connected with the 
church. Mr. Duncan invited Rev. E. A. 
Rumball, Publicity Agent of the American 
Unitarian Association, to Clinton, and made 
arrangements for a vigorous publicity cam- 
paign. Every month a piece of Unitarian 
literature is sent into every household in 
the parish as well as to others not of our 
household of faith or belonging to any of the 
other churches of the town. This is called 
seed-sowing, what the harvest will be re- 
mains to be seen; but it is a fact that the 
attendance at both church and Sunday-school 
during the past few months has been excellent. 
The first activity of the church year was, 
as always, the annual contribution to the 
American Unitariarr Association. Several 
years ago the men of the church voted to meet 
monthly at each other’s homes, not to dine or 
hear some outside speaker, but to become bet- _ 
ter acquainted with each other and consider 
those things that are for the best interests of 
the church. Among other good works begun 
by the men, aided by the women, has been 
the holding of monthly Sunday vesper ser- 
vices, at the close of which a social hour is 
spent. A fair has recently been held by 
the Sunday-school and enough money raised 
to light the church with electricity. The 
Unity Dramatic Club is.a lively company — 
of young people who furnish entertainment = 
at the monthly social gatherings of The Al- 
liance, and contribute toward the support — 
of. the church. Another significant hea a 
zation is the Weeks Church Band, a group 
of some forty boys and girls whose purposes — 
are “‘to attend church regularly, to serve 
it cheerfully and to cultivate courage, kind- — 
ness and reverence.” The Church Band : 
named after the late George W. Weeks, 
former member of the Clinton r 
Upon an invitation of the Rev. J. C.. 
a number of young people wrote essays 
the life of Mr. Weeks, and on their 
read it was voted to name themselv 
Weeks Church Band, and 


rs generally useful in the church. Every month 
the ladies of the church meet to sew for the 
——- _ Hospital, or the Home for the Aged, or for 

some family in need. Various, however, as 


re are our activities, the supreme emphasis is 
4 placed on the weekly work in the Sunday- 
school, and more particularly on the weekly 
= worship of God on Sunday morning by the 


. whole church, from the boy or girl of eight 
or nine to the man or woman of eighty or 
ninety years of age. As to the product of this 
goodly branch of the Unitarian tree one needs 
only to look at the thrifty happy homes of 
_ the people and to directorates of the leading 
industrial, educational, and philanthropic 
institutions of the community. Verily here 
is a living church. 


Lovuisvitue, Ky.—The Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Maxwell Savage: Good news 
was proclaimed at the annual meeting,—news 
that the church came through the past fiscal 
year, from Dec. 1, 1914, to Nov. 30, 1915, 
with no deficit, all bills paid, and fifty-nine 
cents in the bank. That amount is big with 
: significance! Better fifty-nine cents on that 
i“ side of the ledger than fifty-nine or five hun- 
dred and ninety or even a larger number of 
dollars on the other side, as has often been 
the case in past years. ‘‘Rejoice in the ac- 
complished fact,” said the minister, ‘then 
x turn your eyes to the present and the future. 
A church these days goes either forward or 

back; it cannot stand still. There is a world 
of work for this church to do, requiring de- 
votion and substantial support. Let us push 
forward to a greater success in 1916. Only 
here and there has the light of the real Christ 
spirit broken through to gladden the world. 
Holding to the discoveries of the modern 
world, holding to its humanitarian spirit, may 
we aspire to repeat in ourselves the master 
spirit of the man of Nazareth. This is the 
Christian point of view of the Unitarian.” 


Personals. 


At the December Board meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs of Marlborough was appointed New 
England Field Secretary. Mr. Nobbs has 
done a great deal of work in speaking for 
| the Laymen’s League, and has been con- 
 spicuously successful. in his Marlborough 

pastorate. His parish has passed hearty 

and tunanimous resolutions expressing deep 
regret at his leaving. At the American Uni- 
- tarian Association building it is believed that 
i‘ ‘Mr. Nobbs's coming to the Association work 
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rg ‘served among other places the 
Baptist church at Gloucester, Mass. He 


n Ao Fla... For. family 
that charge and came 
part of the year 1914 
9 the Second Parish 
year and a half he 


cretary of the Miss 


An institute for parents and children and 
BT eid eee tind! workers of every denomina- 
tion is to be held at the Unitarian church, 
Rockland, Mass., Sunday, January 23, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance of Boston presiding. 
The institute will begin at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. After prayer by Rev. F. H. 
Billington of Abington, and greetings by 
Supt. T. M. Haines of Rockland, there will 
be five-minute reports from schools in neigh- 
boring towns, including Abington, Brockton, 
East Bridgewater, South Weymouth. A 
question-box will be conducted by Mr. 
Lawrance. At five o’clock a children’s 
hour will be held, in charge of Miss Harriet 
H. Cooper of Brockton, including a lesson 
for the little ones acted out by the children 
themselves, and stories for the whole school. 

During intermission, from six to seven 
o’clock, the Young People’s Religious Union 
will conduct a five-cent lunch counter in the 
church dining-room. 

The evening session at seven o’clock will 
be a service of worship with sermon by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, on “‘The Church and 
the Children.” 


Star Island Campaign Fund. 


' ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Previously acknowledged...................-. $16,001.40 
His ABs DCG ALIMe inironeoa . «class ss > 300.00 
Mr. Henry D. Sharpe........ 100.00 
Mrs. Richard C. Humphreys 100.00 
Mrs. Charles B. Peabody. 100.00 
Mrs. H. G. Osgood...... 50.00 
Mrs. C. C. pone 50.00 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donohue.......... 50.00 
Quincy Delegation, Shoals, in Sy 50.00 
Mr. William A. Copeland. . 20.00 
Miss Jenny Mi Balled iar c ib ealk we setea te she wigs oo 20.00 
Sale of tickets, Rally, December 4, balance..... . 24.00 
Lawn Party, (Catiamet ee et nc eas eee 50.00 
“Open House,’”’ Mrs. W. I. Lawrance.. 81.00 
Quincy Alliance, by Mrs. Lawrance.. 57-00 
Northboro Alliance, by Mrs. Lawrance.. Re 8.00 
Hopedale Alliance, by Mrs. Lawrance........... 15.00 
aor ide Educational Club, by Mrs. Law- 

Dayal ae ase e oe ieEis BW S\ Cin Shy SPA bw 0 Siviele oa es 10.00 
Sccand Church Alliance. . ; 50.00 
Littleton Alliance........... reir a0 5.00 
RUSTE MATIOG aires siete s big a erase Stl Stee #5 ud 6.00 
Entertainment, Wollaston, by Miss Evelyn 

Cummings and Mr. Ernest Arnold........... 80.00 
irs. Rowena W. eobartssiic sci se wie ee eas I00.00 
EIS OATANUE MS MASKED st ia tan hen aiSe wiaisrias: os cee 50.00 
Miss Ellen Peck (additional).................. 50.00 
Mir. William B. .Downess See5 ioe dle oo cee es 50.00 
Mr. Alfred Bunker......... 3 50.00 
Miss Mary Hoar............ 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bowers 25.00 
Mrs. Susan M. Barker...... 25.00 
Mr. Robert Hi. Elliott, . sé o60<i35. 0%. am 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George O. Carpenter............. 50.00 
Mrs. George H. bas aye De ae Oa ieee ings Saale 25.00 
Norfolk Conference... cee a eS 25.00 
Mrs. W. W. Blackmar. . 25.00 
Mrs. F. B. Spalter and Mrs. ‘Mclver.. es 25.00 
Miss A. J. Osgood. . eee oes 20.60 
West Roxbury, by Rey. H. G. a a erate 25.00 
Mira, Flelen O. Spragues:¢. <siscnaeb se < vied oe ce © 25.00 
Leominster Sunday-school, Primary Dept. (by 

gC SO a fo) ee Re ey 10.00 
Fitchburg Sunday-school (by Miss Isabel 

pene) RM cmrnigaa dieu fats Rinne Wir 56 ice © oR 10.00 
North Middlesex Federation, Y. P. R. U......... 10.00 
First Church, Salem (by Miss Austin).. ae 10.00 
West Newton Alliance sé Mrs. Matlock). Reateeee 10.00 
Exeter, New Hampshire, Alliance (by Mrs. Tufts), 5.00 
ere Church, eens. Sunday-school (by Miss 

5.00 

5.00 

8.00 

10.00 

19.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

~ D. 10.00 

on Pe 10.00 
Mrs. Julia Jenks. 10.00 
Nee We TL ATEOW a SERA ec cible sia, winghv + ns fas 10.00 
RAE ASCENT RS Glad Salve pivig ve een 10.00 
Miss Lucy A. Read. 10.00 
10.00 

A x 10.00 

] nie 10.00 
Sigs Esther Egerton... 10.00 


Miss Caroline L. Carter 
Miss Frances A. Porter. . 
Mr. D. A. Cook. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Warner. 
Mr. Lyma 
Mr. Fred’ W. Bushby pA ANC we eee 


Mrs/ Cordelia M. Bunker. ....... 00.05. scons 

MASHER MY SORR ERS ee ie tafe nies age b.< 83780 ee 10.00 
Miles Sereno) SANREBES sists <a oo fos es. 2 tp Howe 10.00 
Mitel ee ersepOtei es a ciealbe. dow en see's ofc ecaz 10.00 
Dr. George W. Bell... .. 10.00 
Miss Margaret Harlow. . 10.00 
Miss Charlotte Draper. . 10.00 
Miss Eleanor Mayo.... 10.00 
Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett. . . 10.00 
DUNE mEDAS ORI «co ik ce ae-aresleinn aac tele jare ae 10,00 
Mra sdaammet MM, Billings... os o3's nay. « hese ee ces 10.00 
IAS SGP IETEUOTE Signs 2% Spal cs ae o'ebet ae one ae 10.00 
Miter ie pas PA DINCCON Sc ovine ca side enrcis e usvewew es 10.00 
Mrs. Caroline E. Sayward... 0... secs, 10.00 
Kio Ve Lives aceite cee, 5 cay te ceed 10.00 
Miss Maria A. Parsons. See ee 10.00 
MENS ne EIR INOLG. 2 mace de pbeinengade esas 10.00 
Miss Claire E. Honnors.. 10.00 
Mrs. George E. Pfaffman (additional). 10.00 
Mr. Frank Luther Adams. . 10.00 
Rev. Dudley R. Child. . 4.00 
Digs aouaart Pratt ss. ek conc eens ce eeaee 2.00 
Nitpeee erie SUSHON can 25-2 04, ainks oem vate os nee © 1.00 
Wiisarem Nee Pe AMSG oy es os sesame tiacs hoe 1.00 
ar cee ete TEAR STs pk LE arg ns geese Be 2,00 
Marlboro. . Rane 3.00 


Total, $18,200.49 


For Women and Children of France. 


Last year Boston gave $2,000 through 
the Boston McAll Auxiliary to aid the 
destitute women and children of France 
whose husbands and fathers are either in 
the trenches at the front or ‘‘dead on the 
field of honor.” Workshops were opened 
in some of the halls formerly used only for 
religious meetings, soup kitchens in others. 
At Nantes one hall is a hospital, and the 
communion was celebrated round the oper- 
ating-table, and those who were once adver- 
saries (they never say “‘enemies’’) came side 
by side before the God of Love. Many 
splendid workers once preachers in the halls 
are now chaplains with the army. Who 
will help us send money to keep open these 
workshops where the women receive twenty 
cents a day and give thanks for the help it 
means to them? Or who will help boil the 
pot in the soup kitchens? ‘“‘Forward”’ is the 
motto of the Boy Scouts. Who will help us 
to go forward? 

All gifts sent me will go direct to France 
for immediate use. Florence St. J. Baldwin, 
president Boston McAll Auxiliary, 89 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


For the Star Island Fund. 


Mrs. Benjamin D. May, assisted by mem- 


bers of the Women’s Alliance of the First 
Parish Church, Needham, will give a tea in 
aid of the Star Island Fund, Friday after- 
noon, January 28, from three to six o’clock, 
at her home, 1280 Great Plain Avenue. Mrs. 
Schuyler F. Herron, chairman of the Home 
Economics Department of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, will 
speak. 


The new subway cars in New York City are 
equipped with seats specially designed to 
sustain the body in a comfortable and 
healthful sitting posture. The seat has the 
additional advantage for feminine users, that 
“the head can be held upright in moderate- 
sized hats, and is not thrust forward when 
one leans back in the seat.” The seats have 
the approval of the American Posture 
League, an organization formed to pro- 
mote the use of hygienic seating appliances 
in schools, vehicles, etc. 
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Pleasantries, 


“He was so nervous,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘“‘that he was entirely decapitated for 
work.”’ 


“These are our best spring 
madam.” Mrs. Youngbride: 


Salesman: 
mattresses, 


“Haven’t you got your winter ones in yet?”’ |‘ 


Boston Transcript. 


“How are you getting on with your new 
motor-car?”’ ‘‘Oh, I’m all right. But I’d 
feel a lot more comfortable if the streets were 
not so full of careless or inexperienced pe- 
destrians.’’— Washington Star. 


For a five-year-old, Margie had travelled 
a great deal. One day her aunt remarked, 
“Through all her travels Margie seems quite 
happy and contented.’’ ‘‘Yes’m,’’ answered 
Margie. ‘‘No matter where I go I always 
find some dirt to play in.” 


“T was examined for life insurance to-day,” 
said Mr. Timmid, “‘but I’m afraid I’ll be 
turned down.” ‘‘Oh, my! Why?” asked 
Miss Koy. ‘‘While the doctor was exam- 
ining my heart, I unfortunately got to think- 
ing of you, and it jumped something awful.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


A minister came to the Episcopal church 
at Williamsport, Pa., to speak. ‘“‘Do you 
wish to wear a surplice?’’ asked the rector. 


“Surplice!’’ cried the visitor. ‘“‘Surplice! I 
am a Methodist. What do I know about 
surplices? All I know about is a deficit!’’— 


New York Evening Post. 


The admiration which Bob felt for his 
aunt Margaret included all her attributes. 
“T don’t care much for plain teeth like mine, 
Aunt Margaret,’ said Bob, one day, after a 
long silence, during which he had watched 
her in laughing conversation with his mother. 
“JT wish I had some copper-toed ones like 
yours.’’— Youth's Companion. 


Two clergymen were driving in a cab to 
the station, and were in some anxiety lest 
they should miss their train. One of them 
pulled out his watch and discovered it had 
stopped. ‘‘How annoying!”’ he exclaimed. 
“And I always put such faith in that watch!”’ 
“Tn a case like this,’’ answered the other, 
“good works would evidently have answered 
the purpose better.” 


Once when President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
of the University of California and his wife 
were visiting President David Starr Jordan 
of Stanford University, Mrs. Wheeler was 
taken ill, and preparations were made for 
return to Berkeley. The Jordan automobile 
was in use, and President Wheeler asked his 
host as to how she should be conveyed to 
Palo Alto. Jordan said: ‘‘Benjamin, I’d 
wheel ’er.””—The Advance. 


Dr. Wiley tells the following story: Sleepily, 
after a night off, a certain interne hastened 
to his hospital ward. The first patient was 
a stout old Irishman. ‘‘How goes it?’ he 
inquired. ‘Faith, it’sh me breathin’, doctor. 
I can’t get me breath at all, at all.”’ ‘‘ Why, 
your pulse is normal. Let me examine the 
lung action,’’ replied the doctor, kneeling be- 
side the cot, and laying his head on the ample 
chest. ‘Now, let’s hear you talk,” he 
continued, closing his eyes and listening, 
“What’ll Oi be sayin’, doctor?’’ ‘‘Oh, say 
anything. Count one, two, three, and up,” 
murmured the interne, drowsily. “Wan, 
two, three, four, five, six,”’ began the patient. 
When the young doctor, with a start, opened 
his eyes, he was counting huskily, “Ti in hufi- 
dred an’ sixty-nine, tin hundred an’ sivinty, 
tin hundred an’ sivinty-wan,” : 
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The Christian Register 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” | cxassemeccon 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George i. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is vefheabtag to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people rt sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing a to using the first part of the book in my own 
family. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ae Underground _ 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. 


No Litter. No pas hl 
oe with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
id direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. StepHEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


tran ~ ZAI Mae 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS _ 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects, 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
_ ANDOVER, N.H. — 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


ual and pl citer eoltnetett Geta} how to study. Each student is 
Individual and pleasing onality cultivat Girls taught w to sti 

ieee her relation to ielety axeit is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books 

English, Poe languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. ot ses 


course. 
SeHOOL 
conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


Cor i HOUSECRAPT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house 
aa Address the’ Principals, . 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, APs bi 


psec dace 
Id arts 


